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MAGDALEN WYNYARD. 



CHAPTER XXI. 

Olivia. For him, I think not on him : for his thoughts, 
"Would they were blanks rather than filled with me ! 

Viola. Madam, I come to whet your gentle thoughts 
On his behalf. 

Olivia, Oh ! by your leave I pray you : 

I bade you never speak again of him. 

Twelfth Night. 

Celia. But love no man in good earnest. 

As You Like It. 

All things considered, Mr. Wynyard was very good 
about "the engagement/' as Bernard persisted in 
calling it. He spoke very kindly on the subject to 
his nephew, though in his secret heart he " felt a 
difficulty " as he confided to his wife. " You see, 
my dear, we must notice Bernard's wife, and that 
means noticing the Lamberts. Bernard speaks very 
well of them, but young men like him are used to 
roughing it. Had I better go over with him and 
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2 Magdalen Wynyard. 

call ? I can take a card and an excuse for you, and 
if things are very body the acquaintance with the 
young lady's family need go no further." This 
seemed the best course to adopt, so the two chose a 
fine day and rode over. They were taken into the 
drawing-room, which impressed Mr. Wynyard very 
favourably. " There was nothing tawdry, no trum- 
pery ornaments, nothing middle class in fact." But 
unfortunately it turned out, after they had waited a 
few minutes, that all the family were from home. 
Cards were left, and that evening at Wynyard Hall 
it was decided in solemn conclave, on the strength 
of Mr. Wynyard' s good report, to follow up the call 
by an invitation to dinner. Lady Cecilia sat, pen 
in hand, a long time turning over the question in 
her mind, and " only hoping they were doing what 
was right." At last she finished her note, and then 
sat looking at it, terrified at the enormity of the 
step they were taking. 

" I think we might as well have waited until they 
returned our call," she added. " It is always done, 
you know." 

" Yes, but they are not used to so much ceremony ; 
they will like this better. But, my dear, has not your 
note-paper R.S.V.P. printed on it in the corner?" 
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Magdalen Wynyard. 3 

"Yes, dear/' 

'' Then, for heaven's sake, take another sheet of 
paper, and write it again. I should think that 
would puzzle them immensely." 

So the note was re- written, and, after some little 
hesitation, the invitation was accepted. 

After the dinner was over, and they were all 
gone, Mr. Wynyard " was obliged to confess that in 
all his life he had never met nicer, cleverer, better- 
mannered people — quite Kke ourselves, in fact, my 
dear-— exactly of the same stamp as ourselves. Who 
could have expected such a thing ? " 

Magdalen and Isabel soon fraternized with each 
other. The former foimd a visit to Cleadon a 
delightful object for a ride. The elders only got 
on tolerably well, for Mr. Wynyard, though ad- 
mitting their merits, felt he could not go to the 
length of doing anything "so very marked" as 
accepting any invitation to their house. " We have, 
of course, our own reasons for breaking down the 
customary barriers to a certain extent ; but still we 
must not quite forget what is due to our own position 
and the feelings of the county." 

September came to an end, and the drawings were 
finished ; but still Longley lingered at Wynyard, 
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4 Magdalen Wynyard. 

permitting himiself only an occasional visit to 
Cleadon. He was still "not engaged" to Miss 
Temple, as her sister always made a point of re- 
minding him, and there seemed no present prospect 
of his becoming so. The fact of the would-be en- 
gagement was commimibated to Mr. Masterman, 
together with a request that he would have the 
kindness to make arrangements for the reception 
of the probationers as soon as he could consistently 
with his own convenience. He did not answer for 
some time, and when he did his letter was dated 
from a little Prussian village. It was as follows : — 

"My dear Ward, Isabel, 

" I have received your letter, and am much 
pleased to hear that you have (subject to the con- 
ditions of your lamented father's will) chosen so 
estimable a partner for life. I hope the period of 
probation will increase the feeling of mutual regard 
and respect which is the basis of aU true happiness. 
I am here for the sake of obtaining the services 
of the celebrated doctor, Herr Ober-Medicinal-Rath 
Gedtddmacher, of whom you have no doubt heard. 
I dare say you remember that Spearman promised 
me the loss of my right eye from cataract a year 
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Magdalen Wynyard. - .5 

ago. Instead of awaiting it at leisure, I came here, 
by the advice of an old friend, and have already 
derived much benefit. Dr. Geduldmacher has given 
me lotions to disperse the incipient cataract. I am 
very anxious to get home to Basingford on my own 
account as well as yours, for things are aU going 
wrong there ; but I scarcely like to ask In'Tn to name 
a time for my leaving, as he dislikes to be asked this 
question, and always answers, 'To-morrow, if you 
like.' I hope in a few days to be able to name a 
time for your visit. If you write again, please to 
use tinted paper, for pure white dazzles my eyes. 
. Give my best compliments to Mr. Longley, and tell 
him how much I should like to introduce him to 
some of the leading men in Diisseldorf. A sight of 
their studios would quite repay him for the trouble 
of the journey here. The galleries there are also 
very fine. I should like this place well enough if 
there were no foreigners," &c., &c. 

Mr. Masterman wrote again, and said he should 
be at home in a fortnight, and then once more to the 
same effect; and then the would-be engaged couple be- 
gan to think his return very uncomfortably doubtful. 

At last Longley became " a regular Englishman," 
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abused all foreigners, especially all German oculists, 
pitied any one who could possess so small an amount 
of reasoning power as to believe that anything could 
be obtained in a little Prussian village which could 
not be had much better in London, and ended by 
beginning a new drawing of the Wynflete and 
Wynyard woods in autumn. 

Magdalen often came to him, venturing her Kfe 
by sitting down on the damp grass near him, and 
when remonstrated with, and reminded that it was 
not summer now, declaring "that it was not much 
matter if she did kill herself. Nobody would miss 
her much, and she did not find life so delightful that 
she need take a great deal of trouble to preserve it." 

" Nonsense, Magdalen ! " said Bernard, on one of 
these occasions; "you know you only say that 
because something has gone wrong to-day. Besides, 
when people kill themselves in that way they don't 
always die outright at the time, but live on in 
torture, doubled up perhaps with rheumatism." 

" I think I will get up then if I feel cold, for I 
never could bear to have Mr. Page coming every 
morning, and asking, 'How does our patient find 
herself this morning P ' " 

" Quite a German idiom, Magdalen." 
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"Quite. By-the-bye, Bernard, why do you not 
go to Germany, and get your probation over there ?" 

"It would not be a bad plan to do so if Mr. 
Mastennan does not come soon." 

"Why do you not go to the other guardian 
instead?" 

" We wrote to him to ask him to have us ; but he 
has two children dangerously ill with some fever, so 
we cannot go there." 

" How unfortunate. I should need no probation, 
should I P Any one who could live at Wynyard at 
all, could live contentedly in any situation, however 
disagreeable; but, bad as it is, it is better than 
getting to like any one as much as you like Isabel." 

" Why P What do you mean P " 

" Liking any one is nice enough I dare say, so 
long as it lasts ; but then it must be so miserable to 
be disappointed in any one. I don't mean, Isabel, 
of course, for she is so good, I am sure she is aU you 
think her ; but one is so apt to think people better 
than they are, and to give them credit for loyalty, 
and trustfulness, and that kind of thing, and then if, 
after all, they turn out mere common clay, it is 
worse than anything else." 

"I know what you are thinking of, Magdalen, 
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dear. You are blaming another person for what 
was, in fact, my doing. He really never doubted 
you. In his heart, at least, I am sure he has long 
since ceased to do so." 

** That cannot be quite true, Bernard, so don't let 
us talk about it; indeed it humiliates me even to 
think of it. But you must not suppose that I cared 
for Mr. Kynaston so much as you perhaps think, 
from what I said a minute since. He was nice to 
talk to, and all that kind of thing, and I was dull, 
and glad of any one's company, and I dare say I 
thought him better than he really was — ^in fact, his 
conduct proved that I did so ; but if ever I like any 
one for certain, with all my heart, he must trust me 
through everything." 

Bernard looked at her, and then saw for the first 
time that she was pale and thin, and reproached 
himself for not having been more attentive to h^r 
lately. He took her hand kindly, and said — 

" Do not judge him yet, Magdalen. You will see 
him soon, and hear for yourself." 

She shook her head. " I don't wish it, Bernard, 
I really do not ; it would be very disagreeable, and 
I should not like it at all. I like to be queen of my 
own thoughts." 
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Magdalen Wynyard. g 

But he thought she did, and felt sure the bitter- 
ness of her tone was caused by the pain she felt at 
having been so cruelly misjudged by Kynaston, and 
earnestly wished he could find any way of getting 
his address. 

She was destined to see him much sooner than 
either of them imagined, for that very night, just 
when Longley was about to go to bed, he burst into 
his room in a frantic state of pleasure at being back 
again. 

" Here you are, old fellow, and hern am I. I've 
done a fearful amount of sight-seeing and geogra- 
phical exploration, and come back with such pack- 
ages of curiosities, eggs, and amulets, fiifs, and dried 
fish, and half a hundred skulls of your great grand- 
fathers, a hundred times removed. Norway is fine, 
and Copenhagen no end of a grand place, and Ham- 
burg, too, is not so bad for some things, but I did 
not like it much. When I was there I had a great 
fancy to go further south, and never come back at all, 
and a still stronger desire to rush back at once ; and so 
I took the only course open to a sensible man under 
the circumstances, tossed up a shilling — ^heads home, 
tails travel — and home came up, and here I am, and if 
it were not so late I would like to go at once to the 
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Hall, for I am quite certain that if ever there was a real 
splendid girl in the world, it is Magdalen "Wynyard, 
and if ever there was an outrageous fool in the 
world, it is myself, for doubting her for a moment." 

" Oh, then you have at last got a letter from me P" 

" Yes, I have got a letter ; but you contrived to 
tell me nothing hardly, except that a certain affair 
might go right. How is she P " 

"She was married two days ago," said Longley. 

" Do you think I have not asked after her already, 
you idiot of a fellow P I asked Mrs. Watson as 
soon as I came. ' All's well at the Hall,' she said. 
* Nobbut Miss Magdalen's a bit twisty and pining 
like, and rather like a widow bewitched,' which I 
put down to chaff on mine hostess's part. Come, 
Longley, sit down and tell me all about her — ^how 
she is looking, and if she ever mentions me." 

When Kynaston had heard all about Vipont, or, 
at least, so much as Longley was at liberty to tell 
him, he was Ml of penitence. He slapped himself, 
punched his own head, called himself opprobribus 
names, and vilified himself in every possible manner. 
Then he questioned Longley if he thought she would 
ever forgive him P K he thought there was any 
chance of her doing so P He would try to see her 
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Magdalen Wynyard. 1 1 

early in the morning — ^would she speak to him? 
Had he any chance P 

" Not the very least. I am all but engaged to her 
myself ; and it serves you right for going away and 
never giving any one a chance of writing to you." 

" Don't be always getting rises out of me. Tell 
me, like a good fellow, what you think." 

" I think you had better try. But Kynaston, my 
dear fellow, don't think I am coming the parent or 
guardian over you; but if she promises to marry 
you, what are you going to live on ? " 

" By Jove, I don't know. Let me only be sure of 
her, and I'll soon find ways and means." 

" I suppose you don't make much by your pro- 
fession?" 

" No, I cannot say I do ; but there is no reason 
why I should not begin to do so. There are ever so 
many people who take an interest in me, and I'll 
work them. You see I've always had plenty for 
myself, and to gratify one taste at a time, and have 
not cared to work much ; but now when a bit of nice 
railway business comes in my way, I'll take it, and 
go in for cash." 

" It would have been better to have had something 
first." 
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" My dear fellow, if you have two or three jolly 
kind uncles in the House, is not that something 
certain ? I might have made a good thing of it 
before, if I had had anything to force me to it ; but 
I'll work now if she'll take me, that's quite certain. 
How on earth shall I make my first appearance 
there in the morning ? It would be dreadful to go 
and see her looking like an angel, and never be able 
to get a word with her ; but be taken off into the 
conservatory instead, to help old Wynyard to pick 
dead leaves off the plants. What does she do in the 
mornings?" 

" She generally spends them with me. We have 
nice quiet talks now we have got rid of you.", 

" Confound you, Longley. Does she really come 
to you P If she does, I will go with you and see 
her outside ; and yet I don't believe I dare present 
myself before her." 

" Write and ask Mr. Wynyard to make the offer 
for you." 

"Do be serious, Longley. I wish you had an 
offer to make yourself, and then you would find what 
a bore it was." 

** Nothing of the kind. I made one the other 
day, so I am in a position to judge." 
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Magdalen Wynyard. 13 

This ajmouncement and the explanations that 
followed opened a vein of conversation, which lasted 
to a very untimeons hour — so late, in fact, that Mrs. 
Watson declared to her spouse on hearing them go 
to bed, that " Now that wearisome man was gotten 
back again, t' house would be turned out o' t' win- 
dows as bad as ever. Tak* my word for *t, Jan, he's 
had a heavy set to try and get Wynyard's lass out o' 
his thowts, and hasn't rightly been able to manage 't. 
So he's gotten hissel' back here again, and now we 
shall see what we shall see." 

" Ay, wife, and what shall we see P " 

"Why, honey, sticks that has been in t' fire is 
soon lighted again, and mebby we shall see a 
weddin'." 
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CHAPTER XXTT. 

" He tauld na her father, he tauld na her mother, 
And he tauld na ane o* her kin ; 
But he whispered the bonnie maiden hersel', 
And did her favour win." 

Ballad of Katherine Johnstone, 

The next morning the two set out together, as of 
old, for the park ; but when they came near the 
place where Longley was working, Kynaston's 
courage failed. He began to consider how he could 
meet her after the way in which he had behaved to 
her. He had been so suspicious and jealous^ and 
treated her so unworthily, that he dared not present 
himself before her suddenly. He thought, he said, 
he would walk on a little, and then, if she came, 
Bernard could tell her he was there, and after she 
had been a little with Bernard he would join them. 
It was so arranged, and after a little time she came 
to him as he expected. After a few minutes' conver- 
sation Bernard went and sat by her. 

" Who do you think is at the Inn, Magdalen P " 
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She blushed, but did not say anything. He pre- 
tended not to see it, and kindly continued speaking. 
" Kynaston has returned. Shall you be glad to see 
him?" 

"I don't think I shall ; indeed I am sure I shall 
not. I told you yesterday what I thought of him." 

" Poor fellow ! Had I better advise him not to 
stay any longer P" 

She felt Bernard was teazing her ; felt, too, that 
she was glad he had returned, or would have been 
glad had he not treated her so very cruelly. She 
put this thought aside, and continued dauntlessly — 

'* Yes ; if my feelings on the subject are of any 
importance to him you may as well tell him so." 

"It was all my fault, Magdalen, and you have 
forgiven me." 

" How do you know that P You don't see to the 
bottom of my heart. One is obliged to keep friends 
with relations, so far as outward appearance goes." 

" I know I was to blame, but I am quite sure you 
have forgiven me." 

" Supposing I have, it does not follow that I shall 
forgive him. You, Bernard, have been a dear, kind 
friend to me always, and borne all my bad tempers ; 
but he '' 
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"You are the most generous, forgiving little 
creature in the world, Magdalen, and are only trying 
to pretend you can be hard." 

"I am not trying at all. I am speaking as I 
really feel, and I do not mean to forgive him, or see 
him, or speak to him if I do see him ; and I shall 
leave you now for fear he comes, for disagreeable 
things are always those which are most likely to 
happen." 

"That is extremely true, Magdalen," said Ber- 
nard, laughing quietly to himself at seeing her take 
the very path which would lead her direct to the 
place to which Kynaston had retreated. 

She walked on very fast, talking to herself aU the 
way, and declaring that nothing should ever induce 
her to forgive a man who had behaved so atrociously 
to her as he had done. She strode on, looking 
neither to the right nor the left, until at a turn of 
the path she came suddenly right upon him as he 
was lying on the bank trying to count how many 
totally different leaves a hop plant could have ; any- 
thing, indeed, to kill the time. 

The moment she saw him she stood still, and her 
face expressed anything but pleasure. She turned to 
go back again, but he was by her side in a moment. 
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Magdalen Wynyard. 17 

"Oh, Miss "Wynyard, do not go ! I liave been so 
unhappy ever since I saw you last. I am sure you 
will believe that. You must have known that all 
the time." 

" I really cannot say that I have considered the 
subject, Mr. Kynaston." 

" Is that really true. Miss Wynyard ? Have you 
not thought of it P" 

" It is not true, then; since you force me to say so. 
I have thought often of the low opinion " 

" Please^ do not speak so, Miss Wynyard, though I 
know I deserve it. Be generous, and forgive the 
past ; it is too painM to think of. I feel so mortified 
when I think of the part I played, I am ashamed to 
speak of it." 

" I do not wish to speak of it, Mr. Kynaston," 
said Magdalen stifBy. 

" But I do, unless you will forgive me at once for 
all, and let it be forgotten for ever. Indeed I could 
not help what I did, I was frightfiilly jealous and 
very miserable." 

''Do not speak of it, please," said Magdalen. 
" The more you say about it, the more disagreeable 
it is." 

" Now, Miss Wynyard, ask yourself if you were 

VOL. II. c 
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a disconsolate wretch, roaming about one of the 
outer circles of purgatory, and an angel came to you 
and said, ' If you go to a certain spot this evening at 
six, I will let you into Paradise. Once in fifty 
years one person is let in by me, but only one ; but 
come at si;8:, no earlier and no later, and you shall be 
the one, and shall mount by my golden ladder, and 
be happy for ever.' But if you, in your anxiety to 
be happy, went a little before six, and saw that the 
very same angel was escorting some one else up his 
ladder, and never came back to you, would you be so 
very wrong in thinking you were cut off from the 
hoped-for heaven, and wouldn't you be savage with 
the angel too ?" 

" I hate picturesque ways of putting matter-of- 
fact transactions," said Magdalen ; " in plain prose, 
you suspected me of .great deceit and ^" 

" Do say no more, dear Miss Wynyard. I was 
mad, I must have been mad. I loved you when I 
went, I loved you while I was away, and now I feel 
as if I were the happiest fellow in the world, just 
because I can see you again, even though you are 
angry with me. Do forgive me, and do love me 
just a little," said he, taking her hand, and looking 
earnestly in her face to watch for any sign of her 
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giving in. She turned away from him and was 
silent, but left her hand in his. " Will you say you 
like me just a very little, if you cannot say love ?" 

"No." 

" Oh, do say what I ask you ! do say you like me, 
if only a little!" 

"But if I did it would not be true," said she, 
" for I sometimes think I like you a great deal." 

And after that much was said, and Bernard and 
every one else was forgotten, and the inexorable 
luncheon-bell at the Hall was 'the first thing to 
bring them down to common earth." 

"What will papa sayP" said Magdalen, as soon 
as she heard it. 

*' May I go with you now and tell him P" 

"Oh no, please, not now. This afternoon if you 
like, and I will hide myself till it is over." 

But the "arrangement," as Mr. Wynyard and 
Lady Cecilia would call it, delighted all at Wynyard 
Hall, Kynaston was such a favourite ; and then a 
baronet's son, with decent though distant prospects, 
was not to be despised. Besides, Mr. Wynyard 
thought it the greatest possible compliment that 
could be paid to himself and his family that any 
one could be found to care for such a " harum scarum 
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girl'' as Magdalen. He had always felt anxious 
about her fiiture, he said, but now there was every 
reasoA to think she would be happy, for Kynaston 
had always been most patient with her. Lady 
Cecilia, too, was pleased, and resolved to set all the 
needle-women in Wynyard to work at once to make 
an indefinite number of dozens of everything wear- 
able. She bought her a copy of Miss Acton's 
cookery book, warned her against Soyer's ditto, and 
was never weary of giving her " good advice." 

All smiled on Magdalen, but she was very shy 
about it, and quite afraid of meeting Bernard ; but 
Bernard somehow disappeared. They guessed he 
was at Gleadon, but were so happy they scarcely 
missed him. When he did return, Magdalen forgot 
her shyness in pleasure at seeing hiTn again, received 
his congratulations, and laughed when he told her if 
she had only consulted him before things had gone 
so far he could have told her something which would, 
he felt sure, have influenced her decision. " In fact, 
Magdalen, I feel sure from what I know of you that you 

would have refused him if you had but known " 

" Tell me now, Bernard, it is not too late." 
" No, it would not be right ; and yet, perhaps, it 
is my duty as a friend." 
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" Go on, Bernard, don't be a goose.'* 

"But it is a serious thing, Magdalen. Well, 
I won't keep you in suspense ; it is this : Newsham 
Hall, which will be Kynaston's some day, is thc^ 
most hideous square house I ever saw. Now you 
know you could never be happy in it, could you ?" 

"I will fill one room with novels, and another 
with poetry, and read for a year without stopping." 

"And then?" 

"And I will have you and Isabel to come and 
stay with us, and I will try to be nicer and more 
like her ; and it will be delightM to have you both 
with us, and see you happy, Bernard. But, however 
happy you are, it will only be what you deserve, and 
I shall always like you second best in the world, for 
you have been so good to me, and that, too, when 
no one else was." 
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** Orlando, I beseech you, punish me not with your hard thoughts." 

Ab You Like It, 

" Will you let me tell you what I think you ought 
to do P" said Bernard one morning to his cousin. 

" Yes, of course I will." 

" You should do all you can to strengthen Kjmas- 
ton in a resolution he has just formed^ of going back 
to town and setting to work in earnest. It is quite 
time he did so ; mind, for his own sake quite as much 
as for yours." 

"I don't want him to work for me," said Mag- 
dalen, pouting a little. 

*' Who is to pay for all your poetry and novels P" 

" Now don't talk in a base, matter-of-&ct, com- 
mercial way, Bernard, just as if it were natural to 
you." 

" But I suppose you know that young couples do 
not live on airP" 

" We are not a couple," said she indignantly. 
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"But you wish to be P" 

"No, we don't ; we wish to stay as we are, and be 
engaged." 

"All very well if Kynaston could stay here 
always ; but when he has been away three months, 
and you have written about ninety or one hundred 
letters to each other, don't you think you will feel 
differently P" 

" Oh, of course ; if letters are to accumulate at 
that rate, we must have a house to put them in." 

"Do be serious, Magdalen. I am quite anxious 
to see Kynaston get to work, and I want you to 
persuade him to go." 

"You cannot expect me to do that. The very 
utmost I coidd do would be not to oppose it." 

" He ought to go. He is a clever fellow, and it is 
time he did something. He has idled through life 
long enough, and I confess to you, that now he is 
engaged to you, I should lose my respect for him if 
he did not set himself to work at once to carve out a 
way to marry you." 

" Don't be in such a hurry, please, Bernard." 

"If Kynaston cools about getting to work now, 
ten to one if he ever does it." 

" Every one is not so fond of Work as you are." 
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" It is a great mistake if you tliink I am fond of 
work. Many and many a time, if I had consulted 
my own inclination, I should have been idle ; but I 
worked for fimie if I could get it, and for money 
too." 

"I don't believe you ever worked for money." . 

" Yes, I did ; don't look so incredulous. I wanted 
to have the feeling that it was a matter of complete 
indifference to me whether my pictures sold or not. 
I should so dislike getting to look upon them as 
possible bank notes. I like to paint each for its own 
sake, and never think how much I shall get for it, 
who will buy it, or what a dreadful thing it would 
be if it did not sell." 

''And a modest competence, as story books say, 
prevents that feeling. 

" Unquestionably it does ; and Kynaston has let 
opportimities of making his fortune slip by him 
many a time, and shall never do so again if I have 
any influence over him, and so I shall try to get him 
off at once." 

^' Don't worry about it for a few days, at any 
rate." 

" And then you will help me ?" 

" I won't promise." 
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" I wish you woiild." 

" You are very hard, Bernard. We are so happy 
here." 

"Now, Magdalen, if you were a man, would 
Kynaston's desultory life satisfy you ?" 

** Don't abuse him." 

" If you call that abusing him, I see you agree 
with me." 

" He will work hard some day." 

" Not unless he begins at once." 

" Bernard, if you are going to try to make him 
like yourself, you may as well give it up : he has 
none of the ingredients of perfection in him." 

" Be your real self for a minute, Magdalen. Will 
you help him to go ?" 

" Yes ; but don't say another word about it until 
the time comes." 

When the time came she kept her word faithfully, 
and bore the parting bravely. It was much harder 
for her than she expected, for it was such a novel 
thing to have some one to speak to who cared to 
hear anything she had to say, and she dared not 
think what her home would be without him. 

Unfortunately, amid the general explanations on 
Kynaston's return, somehow or other, in spite of all 
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their care, Lady Cecilia became aware that Vipont 
had been at Wynyard, so near as the park too, and 
yet she had never seen him, and had only heard of 
his visit by accident. She took this more to heart 
than any one, judging from her ordinary under- 
vitalized indifference to outward events, could have 
imagined possible. Mr. Wynyard checked all her 
complaints, and repelled all conversation on the 
subject, so Magdalen was her confidante. She pitied 
her, sympathised with her, but pity and sympathy 
did not suffice. She blamed Magdalen for not telling 
her he was there. If his sister could steal out to 
meet him in the evening, could not his mother have 
done the same? 

"I am so sorry, mamma. I wanted to tell you, 
but he would not let me mention it to you or any 
one." 

" You or any one. You imfeeUng girl, as if I 
was to be compared with any one in my feeling for 
him." 

'' Mamma, I really did not mean that. I asked 
him over and over again if I might not tell you, 
and he would not allow me. I did not mean to be 
unkind when I said you or any one." 

" Yes you did, Magdalen. I know your way ; or 
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if you did not mean that, it was your quick im- 
patient way of getting rid of a subject unpleasant 
to you. You don't know anything of a mother's 
feelings." 

"Perhaps not." 

" Perhaps not. , So rude always in your answers." 

And so on, day after day, Magdalen was obliged 
. to hear her querulous, unreasoning complaints, until, 
had it not been for Kynaston and his letters, she 
would have been driven wild. She kept a little 
store of them in h«r pocket, and during these scenes 
her poor little hand used to steal into it and clasp 
them to remind herself by their touch that there 
was some one in the world who loved her, and who 
would some day take her away and let her have 
some peace. Her happiness in this thought made 
her much more patient ; she had something to wait 
for now. She tried in every possible way to cheer 
and comfort her mother; but Lady Cecilia cultivated 
her grief and repulsed every eflfort. 

" It is no use for you to pretend you care any- 
thing about it, Magdalen. I know you do not. 
Your thoughts are engrossed by something else — 
engaged girls are proverbially selfish." 

"Don't be so cruel, mamma," said Magdalen, with 
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tears in her eyes. "I would give anything if I 
could bring Vipont to see you." 

" You might have brought him when he was here 
then." 

No endeavours Magdalen made could induce Lady 
Cecilia to forget this, and it was the burden of her 
reproach daily. At last a place had been found in 
which she was mortal. She talked of Vipont, 
thought of him, longed to see him, and fretted about 
him, day and night, until she reduced her strength 
so much that one of those illnesses always lying in 
wait to attack any one who has fallen out of the 
ranks seized upon her, and she became reaUy ill. 
Magdalen waited upon her day and night, Mr. Page 
sent long thin bottles containing sleep-compelling 
draughts, and full-bodied bottles with mixtures to 
be taken every three hours, and promised to " set her 
up again " in a few days ; but she became rapidly 
worse, and finally was obliged to keep her bed 
entirely. Upon this she refused to take any of his 
medicine, declaring "it was all nonsense to give 
such things to her, there was nothing amiss with 
her, and she knew she should be as well as ever if 
she could only have what she wanted — ^a sight of her 
son." This was said to Magdalen. 
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" Wliy not say so to papa ?" was her remark. 

" My dear Magdalen, I dare not hint at such a 
thing to him. If I could sit up in bed I might, 
perhaps, write him a note and say so ; but you 
might go and ask him." 

Magdalen was silent a moment, for she, too, was 
afraid to say anything about Vipont to him. 

" Cold as usual, Magdalen," said her mother. It 
was foolish of me to ask you to do it. If it had been 
to bring Mr. Kynaston, how you would have ^" 

Magdalen bit her lip and started to her feet. 

" I'U go this moment, mamma. You shall see 
how glad I am to do anything you wish." 

She went quickly to Mr. Wynyard's room, and 
rushed upon what she had on her mind at once, lest 
her old dread of her father should overpower her. 
He was quiet, and kind for him, but shook his head 
and said — 

'* Quite impossible, Magdalen ; quite impossible. 
Say no more about it, there's a good girl, for I 
cannot bear it." 

" Mamma looks so ill, papa, and won't eat, or take 
anything, and talks of nothing else but seeing him ; 
and she is so vexed with me, she thinks I won't help 
to bring him." 
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"Bring himP How can he be brought, child P 
You know, as well as I do, that he cannot come 
here." 

" He could, if you would allow it." 

"No; not even if I asked him to do so. He 
cannot set his foot in this house without the servants 
tattling, and it would never do. If Jackson heard 
he was here, it would be perfect ruin to him and all 
of us. Don't speak of it. It cannot and must not 
be thought of," and he left the room to put an end 
to Magdalen's importunity. 

She resolved to bring Bernard's influence to bear 
upon him, but before it could be done Bernard was 
suddenly called away by the illness of Mrs. Longley. 
He had stayed on all this time, becoming daily more 
and more impatient. Mr. Masterman always held 
out hopes of a speedy return, and still never came. 
One letter said, " Please wait a week or so longer, I 
have just begun a new lotion, which Dr. Geduld- 
macher expects will be the very thing for my sight. 
He wishes to watch its effect for ten days or so, and 
then, if it answer, he will let me retuim to England 
with a sufficient supply, in a concentrated form, to 
last for three or four months." But when the ten 
days were past, a letter came entreating a longer 
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delay. He had asked the doctor if he might go 
,hoine. " Certainly, if you wish it." "But would it 
be better for my eyes if I stayed a little longer P*' 
" It would be alkrdings hesaer,'' the great man 
had answered. Mr. Masterman did not know what 
allerdings meant, but was sure it was something 
that meant it would be better, and, therefore, he 
would, with their permission, stay a fortnight longer. 

Bernard would have liked to have emptied a vial of 
concentrated wrath on Herr Doctor Geduldinacher's 
head, but Germans have no idea of being* in a hurry 
under any circumstances. Then came this letter 
about Mrs. Longley, and he hurried away at once ; 
and so poor Magdalen was deprived of his assistance. 

But a still harder trial was in store for her, for 
Kynaston unexpectedly got an appointment, which 
obliged him to leave without even bidding her good- 
bye. It was that of Secretary to a Commission of 
Inquiry on the conduct of the Governor of St. 
Caridad, who had laid in an insufficient supply of 
piano wire to put down a native rebellion. The first 
appelated secretary was too ill to sail, and at the 
very last moment Kynaston was chosen in his place. 
Magdalen received the letter telling her of this, and 
then a hurried little missive, which had been con- 
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fided to the care of the pilot, and then there was an 
end of her daily letters, and she was left really 
alone. 

Lady Cecilia became much worse, and now when- 
ever Magdalen asked her how she was, she said, " It 
was no consequence to any one. They all knew what 
she wanted, and would not help her." At last, even 
Mr. Page, who was a very unperspicuous man, saw 
there was something on his patient's mind, assumed 
his most impressive and mysterious manner, and 
stated his belief to Mr. Wynyard, in an interview of 
an hour's duration, sustaining his part in the con- 
versation throughout in the most perfectly chosen 
classical language. Mr. Wynyard pooh-pooh'd the 
matter, or tried to do so. " How could there be 
anything on her ladyship's mind — there could be 
nothing. She might have sick fancies, but nothing 
more." 

Mr. Page, in common with all the old inhabitants 
of the village, knew that Vipont had left in disgrace 
long ago, but believed in the report of his death. 
He dared not touch on this subject, but reiterated 
his persuasion at every break in the discussion, and 
left. Then Mr. Wynyard sought Magdalen, and 
told her what Mr. Page had said. 
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" It is quite true, papa/* she replied. " Mamma 
will never get well imless you let Vipont come ; she 
thinks of him morning, noon, and night, and is 
fretting herself away." Mr. Wynyard sat moodily 
thinking over this new complication. "If you 
would only let me manage it, papa, he should come 
here and see mamma, and no one should know any- 
thing about it." 

" Quite impossible." 

" Wait a moment, and I will tell you how." 

** Magdalen, you surely do not suppose that I can 
lend myself to any project of this kind. If ever 
such a thing is done, it must be without any know- 
ledge or intervention on my part. But it is useless 
to speak of it ; it cannot be done." 

"If he could come and see mamma, and no one 
know, you would allow it, papa P " 

He was silent awhile. 

" Would you, papa ? Say you would." 

" Under the circumstances, if it could be done as 
you say, I would consent, however disagreeable and 
painftd to myself such a consent would be, for the 
sake of giving your mamma contentment." 

"But, papa, if he came you would see him, poor 
fellow, would you not ? " 

VOL. II. D 
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" Most certainly not ; remember that. I will have 
nothing to do with it. If I saw him here, I would 
order him to leave the house." 

"But if he could come here and see mamma, and 
neither you nor any one knew, you would not be very 
angry?'' 

" It is abfiiurd to talk of such a thing with a house 
ftdl of servants." 

Magdalen took this for consent, and wrote at once 
to Vipont, and told him all the facts of the case, and 
asked him to come. The Lamberts forwarded the 
letter to him, and then she waited nervously for his 
answer. Lady Cecilia grew day by day more feeble, 
but stiU she did not dare to tell her of her partial 
success until Vipont really said he would come. 
When he did she told her, and it did seem so 
hard to have to urge her to show no sign of pleasure 
before Mr. Wynyard lest he should guess what had 
been done. 

It was not difficult for Lady Cecilia to obey, for 
she was so languid and worn out that pleasure found 
no abiding place with her ; indeed, it was quite over- 
mastered by impatience and anxiety. Magdalen 
could not help feeling very sorry for her father, 
who never mentioned the subject again, but wan- 
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dered about the house ill at ease, looking earnestly 
at his wife and daughter day after day, trying, as it 
were, to read their faces, and see if this was the day 
on which they expected to see him. 

In a hundred ways Magdalen tried to express 
kindness and sympathy. He saw it all, and looked 
up on these occasions with a quick, troubled glance 
into her face; and then, remembering he would 
rather not know even if this were the day, turned 
away with a sigh and left her. 
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CHAPTER XXrV. 

" 8eb. Do not then walk too oi>en. 

Ant. It doth not fit me." 

Twelfth Night, or What Tou Will. 

« And am I guerdoned at the last with shame." 

King Senry VL 

It was a wild night in November. The wind 
howled round Wynyard Hall^ and came in gusts 
against the windows, dashing the rain on them and 
on Magdalen's face as she stood in the dark in the 
breakfast-room waiting to meet Vipont, watching 
the arbor vitae swaying heavily to and fro in the 
wind, and trying to look into all the dark places 
in the garden to see if she could see anything of 
him. She had remained with Mr. Wynyard until 
prayers, counted the servants as they trooped in, and 
when the last — Lady Cecilia's maid — entered the 
room, she had left it, ostensibly to take her place by 
her mother. But this was the night Vipont was to 
see his mother once more ; so, instead of going up- 
stairs, she went into the breakfast-room, put out her 
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candle, and opened the shutters and window noise- 
lessly ; and then stood, half afraid of the darkness, 
thinking of the days long ago, when she, a tiny Kttle 
girl, used to play with her big brother, both hiding, 
as now, from all, but fiill of mirth when their retreat 
was discovered. In a few minutes she saw a figure 
striding towards her, looking so tall in the gloom 
that she felt a sudden dread lest it should not be 
Vipont, and she standing defenceless there. But he 
spoke almost directly, with a forced attempt to seem 
quite at ease. 

"You will have to obliterate my trail in the 
morning, Magdalen. It is so dark I cannot see where 
I am walking ; my footsteps will be taken for a robber's 
if any one sees them on the flower-beds." 

He entered the room as he spoke. 

" Don't say a word," said Magdalen, partly because 
she was a&aid of being overheard, and partly because 
his light way of speaking made her wince. " Come 
with me, and don't say a word ; " and she took his 
hand to lead him. 

*' You must tell me how mamma is." 

" Oh, very ill ; much worse than she was when I 
wrote to you. But she will be glad to see you, and 
your visit will do her good." 
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All this time she was guiding him through the 
breakfast-room, across the hall, and up-stairs as well 
as she could in the dark, having taken the pre- 
caution to extinguish the lamp in the hall as soon 
as she left Mr. Wynyard. 

**It seems a confounded queer thing," muttered 
he, "to have to be led about in this way in one's 
own father's house ; but, I declare, if you did not 
help me I should never find my way, it is so long 
since I was here." 

At length, after many a turning, they reached the 
door of Lady Cecilia's room. 

"Stay here a moment," said Magdalen in a 
whii^er, " until I prepare mamma for your appear- 
ance." 

" I need no preparing," said Lady Cecilia, as the 
door opened; "I have heard you both coming up, 
step by step. Bring him in at once, Magdalen. 
Come, Vipont, quickly." 

When he saw the door open, and the ruddy fire- 
light streaming on a tall, thin figure bending eagerly 
forward to catch a glimpse of him, he first realised 
what he had come to do, and all his assumed courage 
deserted him. His poor mother, whom he had not 
seen for twelve years, was there, so changed that he 
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would not haye known her. He stood a moment, 
looking at that wistful, haggard face, trying to 
identify it with that of the mother he remembered. 

" Come, Vipont, if you are there ; do come." 

He passed his hand quickly oyer his &ce, as if to 
collect himself, £uid went to her bed-side. 

" Mother, how are you P " he said, taking her thin, 
worn hand in both of his. 

" I don't know, dear. Don't let us talk of that, 
when we have so much to say." And she drew him 
down on the bed, and looked eagerly in his face. 
'' I can't see him, Magdalen. Bring the light close, 
and let me see if he is altered." 

But her eyes were dim, and eyen when the light 
was close to him she could not see him distinctly. 

"It is no use. Never mind," said she sadly. 
"It is not to be. Put your cheek against mine, 
Diy boy> aiid let me feel you there, if I cannot 
see you." 

" Oh, mother ! " said Vipont, with tears stream- 
ing down his face, " what a bad fellow I have been 
to you ! I don't deserve this." 

" Hush, my dear boy ; I have forgotten all that 
old trouble. I only know you are my own dear 
boy, and I have got you back again. I shall soon 
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be well now ; it was only longing and wearying 
for you made me so ill. You will stay here now, 
won't you, and see how quickly your poor mother 
will get strong again." 

Vipont was about to speak, but Magdalen inter- 
rupted, lest his answer should give his mother pain. 

" Don't let mamma talk too much, Vipont, for 
she is very weak." 

"Don't interrupt, Magdalen; you do not under- 
stand things at all. The more I talk to him and 
hear him talk the more good it does me. I am so 
happy now; I feel as if I could get up and go 
about as usual." 

Vipont was clasping his mother's hand, stroking 
her face, smoothing her hair, and feeling all the 
time as if his heart would break. " If only I had 
been a good fellow, mother," said he, almost sobbing, 
" I might have done something for you all along." 

" So long as I have you now, never mind ; you 
can stay as long as you like, and settle about your 
returning for good, for no one ever comes to my 
room after Magdalen comes up, unless we want 
something and ring." 

" Some one is coming now," said Magdalen ; " I 
am almost certain some one is coming up-stairs." 
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There was a sharp knock at the door, and, almost 
immediately, she heard her father speaking to some 
one outside. She looked at Vipont, and saw at a 
glance that he was already partly concealed by the 
curtain. The pillows had been moved from the 
side of the bed where he was sitting to support 
Lady Cecilia. In a moment Magdalen pushed him 
down in the vacant place, put a pillow above him, 
and leant over it so as to cover him. She flung one 
arm round Lady Cecilia with a whispered entreaty 
to her not to speak on any account, and gently drew 
her down towards herself so as to conceal Vipont 
completely. Almost whilst she was doing this, Mr. 
Wynyard entered, followed, to her great surprise, by 
two strangers. She looked up in silent astonish- 
ment. Mr. Wynyard looked so nervous that she 
saw in a moment something was amiss. 

" I am sorry to disturb you, my dear, at this 
hour, but these gentlemen will not be here more 
than a minute. You have complained so much of 
the draughts in this room ; they will see what causes 
them;" 

It was nearly eleven. "That must be an ex- 
cuse," thought Magdalen. "What could they 
want ? Mamma is nearly asleep, papa." 
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" I know — of coTirsiB she is — ^I cannot help it," 
said he anxiously, giving his candle to one of the 
men, and rubbing his hands. "Get done what you 
have to do as soon as you can. This is my wife's 
room — she has been confined to her bed for many 
weeks. The inner room is her dressing-room, where 
my daughter sleeps at present ; and that door before 
you is locked — the room inside it is not used at 
present — ^but the key is there. Look into them all 
if you wish it." 

The men were commonplace looking men 
enough, but they moved about more as if they were 
searching for some one than as if their errand was 
what Mr. Wynyard represented it to be. They 
went round the room, peering into all the lurking- 
places — into the inner room, and then into the 
dressing-room, where they pursued their investi- 
gations in a more unrestrained manner. Mr. Wyn- 
yard seated himself near his wife, and took her hand 
without speaking. Magdalen kept her place, won- 
dering what all this might mean, and terrified lest 
some change of position should betray Vipont. 

" We are ready to go now, sir," said one of the men 
at length, coming quite rudely near the bed, so that 
he could see the shrinking figure of Lady Cecilia . 
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"and we humbly ask your ladysldp's pardon for 
coming so late ; but you see it's a country place^ and 
the roads is awkward." 

"Never mind all that," said Mr. Wynyard im- 
patiently. "If you are done, I'll see you down- 
stairs at once." 

"We can set all ri^ht, your ladyship." 

Mr. Wynyard took the candle impatiently, and 
opened the door for them to go, saying as he left 
the room, " I will be back in a minute, Magdalen." 

" Better not, papa, mamma is tired." 

" I will only stay a minute then," and so saying 
he hurried away with the men. 

"What shall we do?" said Lady Cecilia ner- 
vously. "What can we do? Magdalen, tell me, 
what must we do ?" 

Magdalen stood thinking. She could not take 
Vipont down now, for fear of meeting her father or 
some of the servants. He must wait until the early 
morning, and then steal away quietly and silently as 
he had come ; but if Mr. Wynyard came back his 
present hiding-place was unsafe. 

" He must go into the inner room, mamma ; 
there is such a bright fire in the dressing-room, he 
would not be safe there." 
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He was scarcely ensconced in the inner room 
before his father returned. He came again to his 
place by his wife's side, but she was too terrified to 
speak. He sat a short time by her, and then began 
to pace up and down the room. Magdalen, who 
saw her mother was quite worn out with excitement 
and fatigue, and was on the point of falling asleep, 
made him a sign to be very quiet, hoping he would 
go away. Instead of that, he turned into the 
dressing-room and took a chair by the fire. Mag- 
dalen, fiill of thought, kept her place by her mother 
until the latter fell asleep ; even then she scarcely 
dared to move for fear of disturbing her, when she 
so much needed rest ; but all at once it struck her 
that Vipont would perhaps, hearing all quiet, think 
that his father had gone down-stairs instead of into 
the dressing-room, and would come out, and if he 
did so, and there was any painful scene between him 
and his father, it would do her mother great harm. 
The only way that occurred to her to prevent this was 
to go and talk to Mr. Wynyard, so that Vipont might 
^ear he was still there. She went to the dressing- 
room, and stole softly behind his chair ; but then she 
felt all at once as if she could not speak to him, for 
he was sitting with his head bent down, and both 
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hands over his eyes, and though she stood watching 
him for some time, he never moved. She tried to 
speak, and still felt somehow as if she could not do 
so. She came a little nearer, and tried gently to 
take his hands from his eyes. They were wet, and 
his face, too, was wet with tears. 

" Papa ! dear papa ! What is it ? I didn't know. 
I'm so sorry ! " 

He looked up very sadly, but did not speak. 

" Are you fretting about mamma? Don't do that, 
for she is better." 

He shook his head, and looked down again. 

" That is bad enough to bear ; but this is worse." 

"What is it!" 

" I cannot tell you, child." 

The gentleness of his answer encouraged her to 
speak again. 

" Do tell me ; and don't sit here all alone making 
yourself miserable." 

He did not speak or look up. Then she remem- 
bered the visit of the strange men, and said 
vehemently — 

"What did those men want, papa? It was 
nothing about the draughts, I know. They scarcely 
looked at either windows or doors, but were 
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poking about just as if they were looking for some- 
thing." 

She dared not say some one. Still Mr. Wynyard 
did not speak, but sat looking drearily into the fire 
with his hands lying clasped listlessly on his knees. 

"Has anything happened?" persisted Magdalen. 
" Who were those men ?" 

" Detectives ! " said Mr. Bernard. 

"What did they want ?" said Magdalen, turning 
pale. 

"Don't make me talk. They wanted Vipont. 
They said they had traced him into the p^rk ; so if 
you have any folly in your head about bringing him 
here, give it up. You see he is watched, and be 
thankful that he was not here." 

"Was it for the old affair they wanted him?" 
said she breathlessly. 

" No, for something else, much worse. I suppose 
I may as well tell you — every one will know soon," 
and he sighed heavily, and relapsed into. silence. 

" Please, papa, tell me all." 

" If you will have it, you will ; but you won't 
understand it. He has forged a bill again." 

She was silent a few minutes, then she looked up 
with a faint hope. 
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" Perhaps it is not true, papa ?" 

" It is true enough, for I have seen it ; and this 
time it is worse than ever, for he has robbed Lam- 
bert, his own partner, and the very man who helped 
him when he was in trouble, and of no less than ten 
thousand pounds.'* 

"Oh, papa! Don't believe it; there may have 
been some mistate ! " 

There was a slight noise behind her, and, turning 
suddenly round, she saw Vipont standing in the 
doorway, and in his face she read that it was no 
mistake. She had almost forgotten that he was so 
near, in the shock of this overwhelming disgrace 
and misery. 

**It is true enough," said Mr. Wynyard, not 
noticing anything of what was passing ; " it's true 
enough, and just what was to be expected." 

" Don't, please papa ; don't talk as if you did not 
care for him. He belongs to us still, poor fellow, 
whatever he may have done," for she could not bear 
that Vipont should be made yet more miserable than 
she felt he must be by hearing his father speak 
thus. 

" He does not belong to me — I care for the dis- 
grace — ^not for him — that's all gone long since." 
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" Papa don't say so ; you know you were crying 
about him when I came in, and you know you love 
him still." 

" More's the pity I am such a fool ! I wish I 
could help it. This is the way I am punished for 
my love of that boy ; but it's all over now." 

" Magdalen ! Magdalen ! " cried Lady Cecilia, sud- 
denly waking up and hearing their voices, " bring 
Vipont back here — I want him myself — don't keep 
him there talking." 

" Vipont ! Where is Vipont ? What does she 
mean ?" exclaimed Mr. Wynyard ; and, starting 
to his feet, found himself face to face with his son. 
He stood one moment in fixed astonishment, then, 
with an awful cry, fell to the ground at their feet. 

" Magdalen ! Magdalen ! do come," cried poor 
Lady Cecilia. " Do tell me what is the matter." 

"Go, Vipont, to mamma; please do," said Mag- 
dalen, who was trying to lift Mr. Wynyard. But 
he went to his father instead, raised him tenderly 
from the ground, kissed him again and again, chafing 
his forehead and hands to try to restore him. 

** Magdalen ! " again cried Lady Cecilia. 

" Wait one moment, mamma ; papa has fainted. 
We are trying to bring him round." 
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" It is worse than that," whispered Vipont ; " a 
great deal worse, I fear." 

Magdalen opened the window while Vipont pushed 
the sofa on which he was lying near it, and then 
knelt by him, rubbing his hands and trying various 
restoratives, but all to no purpose. 

" Vipont, you must go," said Magdalen, decidedly. 
"I must ring — I must have help for papa — ^you 
must go ! — you must not be seen here." 

" Oh God ! that is hard ; but I will not leave 
him, Magdalen. Come what may, I will stay with 
him!" 

" You will kill both papa and mamma if you do. 
He would soon come round if I could only get help." 

"He will never come round, Magdalen, he is 
dead!" 

" No, no, I hear him breathing. Only go — ^kiss 
poor mamma and come at once, or you take away 
his only chance of recovery. He will send for you 
when he is better." 

He shook his head, and, drearily raising himself 
from his knees by his father's side, went slowly to 
the next room, kissed Lady Cecilia mechanically, 
and went down-stairs with his sister, saying, 

" It is my last look at either father or mother." 

VOL. II. E 
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His punishiheiit was too heavy for him. To 
see his father lying there, and know that instead 
of staying there to help and comfort him he must 
steal away and let no one see him, or he would bring 
worse disgrace on all, was terrible. He yielded in 
a kind of despair to Magdalen, who led him quickly 
down, half supporting him, all the way. 

" He is not dead, Vipont. I'll write — ^good-bye," 
said she ; but, seeing his despairing face as he stepped 
out of the window, she flung her arms round him. 
" Good-bye, dear Vipont ; I am so sorry for you ! " 
and then she tore herself away from him, for he 
clung to her with eager love and thankfulness for 
her sympathy. 

The servants were alarmed, the doctor was 
brought, but there was no hope of his recovery 
from the very first. He opened his eyes once or 
twice, and looked eagerly round the room, but he 
never spoke again. Magdalen never stirred from 
his bed-side, except to go to her mother ; but her 
dreary watch was imcheered by any sign of affection. 
Sometimes when his poor eyes were wandering 
round the room they rested for a moment on her, 
but turned away again full of unsatisfied longing. 
Evidently she was not the person he wished to see. 
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In this sad state he lingered three days, and then 
died in his sleep without any pain. 

Lady Cecilia scarcely realized his illness ; Vipont's 
return absorbed all her thoughts. Her mind, which 
was very much weakened by her long illness, fixed 
itself on this fact to the exclusion of all others. She 
only seemed to expect to see her son at night, but 
every night her excitement was very painful ; she 
would sit up in bed with her eyes fixed on the door, 
straining her ears to catch the sound of his foot- 
steps. Each day she grew weaker, but when she 
found she could not sit up in bed she insisted on 
being propped up, for she could not hear Vipont 
coming up-stairs, she said, if her head was buried 
in the pillows. She repelled all Magdalen's endear- 
ments with a selfishly-plain intimation that she 
would give more for one moment's sight of Vipont 
than for anything she could do or say if she tried 
for ever. 

When Mr. Wynyard died, Magdalen confined her-, 
self almost entirely to her mother's room ; indeed, 
she talked so much about Vipont now that they 
were obliged to exclude the servants as much as 
possible. 

The bishop came, and Mrs. Vipont came, and 
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other members of the family hurried to Wynyard, 
and busied themselves in making all necessary 
arrangements. Magdalen never left her mother ; 
but one morning she was led down by her imcle to 
hear her father's will read, and found herself sole 
heiress of all his worldly wealth — mistress, too, of 
Wynyard after her mother's death. 

She felt her father's death most acutely, and 
tortured herself by thinking of the thousand occa- 
sions in which she had failed in kindness to him; 
and now he was gone, and she could never make up 
for her shortcomings. All his coldness and indif- 
ference were forgotten, and only her own irrita- 
bility and impatience dwelt in her mind. She 
heaped a double portion of tender care on Lady 
Cecilia, but she, too, only cared for Vipont. Each 
day she grew weaker, and each day more and more 
urgent in her request to see him. Her desire be- 
came so intense that she never slept soundly, but 
started at every little soimd, thinking that he was 
there, and Magdalen warning him not to disturb her. 

Magdalen racked her brains to know what to do. 
She did not like to consult with her uncle and aunt, 
for she knew they would be unsympathetic and 
afford no help. Kynaston, the only one who loved 
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her, was away, so too was Bernard. She received no 
letter from Vipont, and was haunted by the dread 
of his having fallen into the hands of the men who 
were in search of him. She sought eagerly through 
all the newspapers, which she had been so long 
forbidden to read, feeling quite guilty while she did 
so; but there was nothing in them, and still she 
had to meet her poor mother's longing, wistM eyes, 
and see her watching the door, and her eyes 
brightening with hope when she heard any one 
coming. Mr. Page coidd not be kept in entire 
ignorance of his patient's thoughts and wishes, but 
as Magdalen shook her head and looked wretched 
when he spoke, he never doubted but that Vipont 
was, as he had always believed, dead, in spite of all 
the odd reports he heard. So he sighed in pity for 
Magdalen, prescribed little bottles of strengthening 
medicine, which would, he said, if she would only 
swallow them, "take and do her good," and went 
his way. 

Some weeks more of sad watching, of imfulfiUed ' 
hope, and gradual slipping away from life, and then 
all was over ; and soon the sycamores dropped their 
dead leaves heavily on her grave, as she lay by the side 
of her husband, in the quiet churchyard by the river. 
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** Oh the leaves, brown, yellow, and red, still fall, 
Fall and fall over churchyard aod hall." 

W. B. Scott. 

The bishop insisted on carrying Magdalen off to 
Dorminster. She felt quite indifferent as to what 
became of her. She did not wish to go to Dor- 
minster, but she certainly did not wish to stay at 
Wynyard. She felt terrified whenever she had to 
go into any of the great unoccupied rooms, and the 
sight of the fallen leaves whirling round the bare 
desolate trees, of which they were so lately the 
pride and crown, in such moumfiilly hopeless separa- 
tion, made the park most melancholy to her. All 
the hopes and pleasures of her life, all the days 
which, by comparison with the present, now seemed 
so bright and happy, all seemed as completely gone 
from her life as these, and she left as bare and alone. 
So she agreed to go to Dorminster— ras well there as 
anywhere else. 
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But before she could go there was one plain duty 
to perform, and to this she got her uncle's consent, 
as her guardian, after a long solitary interview with 
him. Nay, more; he gave his most decided ap- 
proval, though he did not hesitate to say that his 
wife would probably condemn the course proposed 
by Magdalen, which was to shut up Wynyard Hall, 
dismiss all but two old servants, and devote every 
penny produced by the estate, beyond what was 
absolutely necessary for her own maintenance, to 
pay back Mr. Lambert the sum of which he had- 
been defrauded by Vipont. This would leave Mag« 
dalen poor for years ; but she felt that a slight price 
to pay for the privilege of holding up her head, so 
far as regarded her own share in the transaction. 

" I should Kke when it is all paid off, dear uncle, 
to divide the income with Vipont. I will keep the 
land, for I must not go against poor papa's wishes 
about that, and, besides, I suppose he coidd never 
come back really to live here in England. But he 
must have half of the money it brings in ; I could 
not bear to think that I was rich at his expense." 

" That is a matter for fiiture consideration, my 
dear," said the bishop. ''When Mr. Lambert has 
got his principal and interest in full there will be 
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time enough to talk about that question, and then 
you will have a husband to advise you, and perhaps 
by that time Vipont may have proved himself un- 
worthy of such a sacrifice." 

"Uncle, I saw something in Vipont's face that 
night which makes me sure he will never do any- 
thing of that kind again. I believe the misery he 
felt then will change him for life." 

" God grant it, I am sure, my dear. There is 
room for improvement." 

"He was dreadfiilly punished that night, poor 
fellow ; he was in such a state of misery, he was 
hardly able to take care of himself." 

"He seems to have managed to have done so," 
said the bishop, who had less faith in Vipont's good 
feelings than Magdalen had, "or we should have 
heard of his being taken." 

"Taken! To prison do you mean? Oh, that 
would have been too much wretchedness all at once. 
Tell me, uncle, why you think aunt woidd disap- 
prove of returning the money to Mr. Lambert ?" 

"My dear, don't say I said so; perhaps she woidd 
approve of it — ^indeed, I have no doubt she woidd. 
Only sometimes she calls things of that kind ' idtra- 
chivalrous,' and I only thought that perhaps as you 
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are going back to Dorminster with us, it would be 
as well not to mention it. She might say she did 
not see the necessity of it, and that might worry 
you, if she said it often." 

Magdalen quite understood what he meant ; besides, 
it was a subject on which she was only too thankfiil 
to be silent ; the disgrace stung her to the quick, she 
could not have borne to see Mr. Lambert then, kind 
and good as he was, and thankfully accepted her 
uncle's offer of a temporary home with him. The 
familiar feces of the villagers terrified her, for their 
kindness and sympathy was so very apt to take the 
form of words, and the words might have been, " A's 
sure. Miss Magdalen, honey, a's sorry for you, it's a 
bonny bad job about t' young master, poor fellow," 
&c. She felt that any day this might be said to 
her. And this was a subject on which she W9.s 
reserved, and she would go to Dorminster. 

It was only a long drive from Wjmyard, and a 
very quiet little town. It was in some mysterious 
way cut off from all intercourse with two large 
commercial towns, lying about fifteen or twenty 
miles off in different directions. Its inhabitants 
having small sympathy with their business-like 
neighbours, and taking offence whenever brought 
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in contact with them,, perhaps even at such a trifle as 
being asked, "what So-and-so in Dorminster was?" 
As if every human being must deal either in timber, 
com, or iron! Dorminster was not that kind of 
place at all. "Its inhabitants might be thought dull 
and narrow by their keener neighbours, but, thank 
God, they were gentlemen." So said and thought 
each Dorminsterian, and so they lived rather to 
themselves. 

The fine old cathedral dominated the town. The 
bishop's palace nestled under the shadow of its walls. 
It was a large house, built so as to form three sides 
of a square. There was a large garden sloping to 
the river. This insured its occupants complete 
seclusion when they desired it. Not that that was 
often the case. His lordship was besieged by his 
clerical brethren, and Mrs. Vipont bustled about all 
day, dividing her time equally between the poor and 
the rich, taking the former before luncheon and the 
latter after. 

She had by no means a comprehensive way of 
classifying the poor, for she drew the line below the 
vergers' wives ; and the dean's wife often said she 
only ran about to pick up chapter gossip, for the 
only poor people she really visited were the minor 
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canons' wives, who could not well own to poverty — 
at least, could not accept sixpences, soup, or flannel. 
However, they, their houses, and arrangements, were 
subjected to a motherly supervision before the hour 
of one, when Mrs. Vipont returned home to luncheon, 
after which meal she sallied out again to "fresh 
fields and pastures new." 

Mrs. Vipont's character puzzled her niece im- 
mensely ; never had she seen any one so difficult to 
understand. She was very pretty and attractive in 
her appearance, and had a soft winning manner, 
which won the heart of a stranger, at once, when 
she liked to assume it ; but then she seemed to have 
a perverse pleasure in being the antithesis to every 
one she met. During her morning calls, she spoke 
of the comforts of wealth and position, of the charms 
of the warm fires she had left at home, to the poor 
wives who were sunmioned to their drawing-rooms 
before the fires were Kghted, or were even trying 
by means of shawls to dispense with such luxuries 
altogether. She held her head high during these 
morning calls, speaking in disparaging terms of the 
dean's wife as a person " not quite genteel," of no 
family in fact, and pelting the minor canons' wives 
with the names of the dukes and duchesses, lords 
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and ladies, whom she met in '^ society/' until at last 
she would rush away with an apology for detaining 
her companions so long, when she must have '' so 
very much to do." After luncheon, when Mrs. 
Chamberlayne, the dean's wife, perhaps called on 
her, or some other lady, she was humility itself — 
full of all the duties and blind to. all the pleasures of 
her place. !N'ot that she did any of these duties ; 
Mrs. Chamberlayne was the one who quietly and 
without ostentation performed them. She knew all 
about the schools and the various charities, and her 
mornings were wholly given up to teaching, helping, 
and comforting the poor. Many a dull grown-up 
person, now ashamed to learn, was instructed by her 
to read and write, and put into the way of earning a 
living. Many a poor minor canon and his wife were 
helped in the prettiest and most delicate way pos- 
sible to clothe and feed their overgrown families. 
Kow she ever found out a way to do her kindnesses 
in such a manner that the recipients always felt as 
if conferring a fevour is a marvel ; but the good she 
did was unbounded, and this, too, quietly, silently, 
and like a lady, respecting the feelings of others, 
and not thinking it necessary to clothe herself like a 
serving sister whilst thus occupied. 
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Dorminster was but a dull little place, and such 
society as it afforded was not very brilliant. The 
wives of the "superior clergy," no doubt, found it 
pleasant enough, for they were very great people, 
each with her own exact place assigned to her, and 
subjected to no such slights or mortifications with 
regard to precedence as ruffled the temper of lesser 
mortals. When the bishop's wife was not of the 
party, then the dean's wife was the very head of all 
the ladies present, and she consoled herself for being 
second at other times by the reflection that the dean 
was absolute in the cathedral ; and, besides that, no 
one with the slightest knowledge of the world could 
fail to see how much better she upheld the dignity 
of the place than that Mrs. Vipont, who spent all 
her time running about gossipping. The rank of 
the ladies by birth was about equal, both being 
baronets' daughters with a distant but happy con- 
sanguinity to " titled families ; ** but Mrs. Chamber- 
lay ne never made herself "so common" as Mrs. 
Vipont. She was a tall, handsome woman, with 
dark brown eyes, an acquiline nose, full rich colour, 
and a habit of command. She swept through life in 
stiff silks, or moires, with a perfect conviction that a 
mere word from her was an honour to the recipient. 
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The palace and the deanery were both occasionally 
opened to the inhabitants of Dorminster, especially 
about Christmas, when a series of dinners was given. 
They began with the canons and county gentlemen, 
and went on until all the principal inhabitants were 
entertained, dipping a little lower into the social 
stratum with each issue of invitations, and inflicting 
mortification without end upon those who thought 
themselves improperly classified. 

Mrs. Chamberlajme was quite an adept at these 
classifications, and in arranging the rival claims of 
D.D.s' wives, M.P.s' wives, and Honourable Mis- 
tresses to precedence ; but the respective ladies often 
sat in a state of white heat, when a casual observer 
might have thought all had been arranged " so 
nicely." 

If the imhappy people who had no defined places 
coidd have had any idea how tired those people 
whose exalted lot made it impossible for them to 
have any change of companion at a dinner were of 
each other, they woxdd have envied them less. The 
bishop always had to take Mrs. Chamberlayne, and 
the dean Mrs. Vipont, and one was as uncongenial 
as the other. The bishop was a worthy man, who 
had written against Colenso, and was still, as his wife 
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always said when she apologised for making calls 
alone, " So busy defending St. Paid." He had mis- 
taken his vocation, which was that of a Methodist 
minister; he was great at the May meetings, and 
Mrs. Vipont always taxed him with thinking her 
one of the frog^ of the Revelations. Such as they 
were, they had taken each other down to dinner once 
or twice a week since their respective appointments, 
and had long ago exhausted all they had to say to 
each other. If only for once in a way the two 
superior gentlemen could have gone down to dinner 
together arm in arm, and the two ladies have followed 
in the same order, they would have had a lively party. 
A chapter would be utterly unredeemed from 
dulness were it not for the strong views the ladies 
appended to it sometimes took of each other. The 
dean always remarked to his wife that the bishop's 
wine " was anything but what it ought to be," and 
she always protested that she had ** no doubt Mrs. 
Vipont tampered with the cellar book, for every one 
knew she was so screwy;" and Mrs. Vipont used to 
declare it. made her "quite ill to sit beside the dean, 
he really eat such an enormous dinner — ^those High 
Churchmen always do, you know, my dear, when 
they are not fasting ! " 
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Mrs. Chamberlayne was if anything more firmly 
rooted in Dorminster than Mrs. Vipont, for the latter 
stood alone ; but Mrs. Chamberlayne had two hand- 
some daughters not yet introduced, a son in the 
Guards, and a married sister who had a place a few 
miles off, who occasionally rolled in in her carriage 
to partake of the banquets destined for the ex- 
tremely upper circles there. Even these extremely 
select parties were almost below the power of con- 
descension of Mrs. Chamberlayne' s sister ; for she 
had married an Honourable Charles Lucie, and she 
had all her sister's haughtiness of bearing and pride, 
without the necessity of at any rate seeming to 
control it as the wife of a clergyman. Mr. Lucie 
had been a very gay, extravagant fellow in his youth, 
but was now an evangelical of the first water, a 
subscriber to Spurgeon's Tabernacle, an amateur 
Scripture-reader, and the author of the famous tract, 
** There'll be the Devil to Pay." He was a good, 
kind-hearted, very generous man, and the husband of 
Mrs. Lucie, who had not the slightest sympathy for 
any one of his tastes. She was a rather handsome, 
rather pert-looking brunette, dressed always in a 
somewhat fast style, with a tiny hat, and her ankles 
liberally exposed, for she always wore her dress 
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kilted in Dormmster, and showed her pretty little 
boots and well-chosen petticoats to the distraction of 
the young ladies, who could not imagine where she 
bought them. She ignored the existence of almost 
every one with whom she came in contact, unless 
she wanted anything from them. If any of these 
non-existent people in the neighbourhood gave a 
large semi-public ball orfHe to which she wished to 
go, she simply wrote and asked for tickets, and went 
and enjoyed herself, talked a little to her hosts, but 
cut them dead the very next time she met them. 
If she was caught in the rain, she knocked at any 
door in Dorminster and asked for an umbrella, went 
in, if invited, and dressed herself in the owner's 
waterproof, if offered, or sent their servants for a 
cab ; but if the unhappy lady presumed so far on her 
smiles on the wet day to bow to her on any subse- 
quent occasion, her bow was only returned by a 
perfectly oblivious stare. The ladies endured it, so 
perhaps Mrs. Lucie was not so far wrong. She 
was like a wasp, which steals a little sweetness from 
every one's life if it seems good to it, but has her 
sting ready if they approach her in turn. Such 
were the people amongst whom Magdalen's lot waa 
now cast. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 

" Blessed be those, 
How mean soever, that have their honest wills." 

Cf/mbeline. 

Two or three mornings after her arrival at the 
palace, Magdalen sat down with a book on her lap 
and a fragment of embroidery in her hand, prepared 
to catch the mood of her aunt, and to talk or not as 
she seemed to desire. She had placed herself in one 
of the comfortable arm-chairs which stood by the 
fire, so Mrs. Vipont, of course, chose a high-backed, 
stiffly-cushioned, uncomfortable one, and seeing the 
fancy-work in Magdalen's hand, pushed away out of 
sight a handkerchief she was embroidering, and 
opening a drawer in the writing-table, took out a 
towel, and began to dam it. 

" What are you doing. Aunt ?" 

" Oh, darning a towel, my dear ; such things must 
be done, and often too in a large house like this. I 
dare say you think I might as well let the maids do 
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it, but they have souls above damingj^ and never 
remember to do such things, so I try to manage 
them myself, and give them any fancy-work I may 
have ; people of that sort can do embroidery when 
they have patience for nothing else." 

" May I help you, aunt P" 

'^ Can you dam, my dear ? I had no idea you 
had been useftdly brought up." 

" Not very well, I'm afraid ; but perhaps you will 
teach me?" 

" It is quite time you learnt, Magdalen, if you 
really have set your heart on marrying a poor 
man." 

" I have not set my heart on marrying any one," 
exclaimed Magdalen half angrily, for the expression 
jarred disagreeably upon her ears. Mrs. Vipont, 
who hated the engagement, looked up eagerly at 
•Magdalen, who said, "Well, I suppose I have set 
my heart on marrying Mr. Kynaston, if you put it 
in that way." 

" Magdalen, I did not think you were a girl to 
marry any one who had not gained your affections." 

" Gained my affections ! " thought Magdalen, "how 
horrible it is to hear her go on in that way, using 
those disgusting set phrases and talking of things 
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people have no right to talk about. '' Am I doing 
this towel right, aunt ?" 

"Pretty well, my dear, don't worry yourself 
with it." 

" It is no worry at all, I want to learn how to 
do it." 

"Well, then, do you think you understand the 
principle of a dam ?" 

Magdalen looked bewildered at her aunt, and said 
at length, " Yes, I think so ; at least I am not sure ; 
but when a thing is worn into a hole, you must fill 
that hole up with work as like the texture of what- 
ever you are doing as possible." 

" Very good so far, but why has it worn out ? 
Because it is too small, and therefore you must leave 
a little loose thread every time you turn back again 
to allow for its being too small. That is the principle 
of a dam." 

" But that towel has a hole in it, and that is not 
from being too small ; and table-cloths get holes in 

them '' 

" Now, Magdalen, you and I shall never get on if 
you turn round and contradict everything I say. I 
tell you I have explained the principle of a darn, 
'\nd you dispute what I say in a moment." 
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"I only thought there might be exceptions to 
your rule, aunt/' 

"No, nothing of the kind, my dear. Now tell 
me all about Mr. Kynaston." 

Magdalen winced at this with an instinctive dis- 
like to speaking of him to any one. She thought of 
him all the day, longing to be alone, that she might 
dwell on her happiness in peace ; and when she was 
alone she tried to remember every word, and look, 
and gesture, smiling and talking to herself, and 
exulting over the treasure she had found to gladden 
her life ; but she could not talk of him, no, not to 
any one, most certainly not to Mrs. Vipont. 

" He is very nice, aunt ; and poor papa liked him 
80 much." 

" There must have been some feeling of that kind, 
or he could never have given his consent.*' 
"Why not?" 

" Why, on the face of it, Magdalen, it is a most 
imprudent affair ; a yoimg man who. has never done 
anything for himself, and who has nothing, can 
never be an advantageous son-in-law." 

"What do you mean by 'advantageous,* dear 
aunt?" 

Mrs. Vipont was silent for a moment. For a 
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humble and lowly-minded woman she had very 
developed opinions as to the value of money and 
place. She persuaded herself she looked upon them 
only as means of doing good, and that the respon- 
sibilities they entailed upon their possessors far ex- 
ceeded their advantages; but she deceived herself. 
She had quite made up her mind on one subject, 
and that was, if Magdalen really married Kynaston, 
it would be " quite throwing herself away/' and she 
determined to do all she could to oppose it, con- 
vinced that all concerned would thank her in the 
end. 

" My dear," said she, after a pause, " it would 
have been more suitable for a young lady of your 
fortune to have married a person of corresponding 
means. When the money is all on one side it 
naturally casts a doubt .on the sincerity of the affec- 
tion of the immonied one." And she looked up 
sweetly at Magdalen to see how she took this. 

It fell wide of the mark, for Magdalen did not 
care the least for it. 

" I do not see why two rich people should always 
have each other — if one has money that is enough ; 
but there is plenty of time for him to get some too. 
You talk, aimt, as if we were going to— to — ^not to 
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wait ; and we are going to wait, I dare say, ever so 
long." 

" I wonder whicli of you will tire first P" 

Magdalen preserved an indignant silence until, 
soon after, the bishop entered. At the same mo- 
ment a sharp ring was heard in the haU, and the 
butler entered with his lordship's robes; and cas- 
socked, and surpliced, and stoled, he made his way 
to the cathedral behind a verger with a silver poker, 
or perhaps it would be more correct to say behind a 
silver poker with a verger. Before he went he 
asked Mrs. Vipont if she were not coming. 

" Presently, dear,'* said she, " presently ; I'll 
follow you, I think, for it is a saint's day, and Mrs. 
Chamberlayne will be sure to be there, so I had 
rather come after you. I always go in rather late 
when I know that she will be there," she continued, 
now speaking to Magdalen, " for those regal silks of 
hers take so much time arranging." 

" Still, if we are going," replied her niece, " had 
we not better hurry P It is uncomfortable to go in 
late ; people look up so." 

" Oh ! I am not one of those who always think that 
the eyes of all must be on them," rejoined Mrs. 
Vipont viciously. 
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"This is pretty well for one day!" thought 
Magdalen ; but so passed many days, until they 
swelled into months, and summer came round again. 
With the bright weather she brightened also, and 
lost her gloomy thoughts. She found kind com-, 
panions in Katie and Maud Chamberlayne, the 
dean's young daughters, but still, as at Wynyard, 
was in a groove which did not exactly fit her. 

Kynaston was detained week after week, and 
always when she thought he was coming home at last 
a letter came instead. 

Strange to say, she never confided her -engagement 
to the Chamberlaynes. It was not from obedience 
to Mrs. Vipont, who from the very first had ad- 
vised her not to talk about an " affair which never 
coxild come to anything," but because she herself 
disliked speaking, or hearing others speak, of a 
thing which she cared so very much about. So 
they had no idea of it ; they thought her very quiet 
and reserved, but liked her very much ; and they all 
took German and Italian lessons, and went to the 
School of Design together, and painted onions and 
green bottles, loaves of bread and matting, and 
amuded themselves with making competition draw- 
ings for carpets and muslin dresses in the mornings. 
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and in the afternoons they went out riding or boat- 
ing, avoiding the more mature pleasures of the 
elders as much as possible. They could do this 
until dinner-time, but then their liberty was over. 

There was a dinner at the palace, small and 
thoroughly select ; composed entirely of the upper- 
crust of Dorminster society. The turbot arrived by 
train from London, and Mr. and Mrs. Lucie rolled 
in from Swavesea, to partake of it. The bishop took 
Mrs. Lucie ; the dean, Mrs. Yipont ; and Mr. Lucie, 
Mrs. Chamberlayne ; while Magdalen was given over 
to the care of Captain Chamberlayne, the only son 
of the dean. She had only entered the room as 
dinner was announced ; as usual, regarding the whole 
affidr as a penance, and expecting only to fall into 
the hands of a stout and hungry canon ; so when she 
looked up and saw, instead of a reverend D.D., a tall, 
handsome, sharp-looking young gentleman of five- 
and-twenty, she almost thought there must be some 
mistake. He was on leave, but surely he had not 
spent much of his life in Dorminster, for he had 
caught very little of the spirit of the place; and 
Magdalen scarcely knew how to look, his speeches 
were so rash, considering where they were made, 
though he did speak in a low voice. 
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" I am thankful for one thing, Miss "Wynyard," 
said he, while the others were busy discussing a 
sermon for the Jews, which was to come off in a few 
days ; " that is, if you do not object to it. And, on 
second thoughts, perhaps I had better not tell you 
what it is, for you may do so." 

" Oh, do say what it is ! I wiU tell you the truth 
about it." 

" On that condition I will ; but mind, you must 
keep your word. You know, I dare say, that this is 
a Mede and Persian kind of a place, and as I have 
taken you down to dinner once, I shall, I have no 
doubt, have to do the same every time I have the 
pleasure of meeting you while I am here. Now 
tell me the truth. What do you think of your 
fateP" 

" Whom should I have if you were not here ?" 

" The canon in residence most likely ; but you 
know your experiences in that way." 

" Mr. Blakesley P " and Magdalen made a little 
mouth as she said his name. " No ; I like you much 
better." 

" Let us be thankful for small mercies, and that is 
one. What are they all talking about ?" 

They listened a moment. 
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" Cultivating their vineyards," said Magdalen ; 
"what do they mean ?*' 

" It is a figurative way of alluding to their souls ; 
but they ought to say potato-fields in England, to 
bring the idea within the range of our comprehen- 
sion." 

" I never heard any one talk in that way before," 
said Magdalen. " Have you ?" 

" Oh yes, Uncle Lucie always does. Have you 
read his literary efforts ?" 

" Do you mean his tracts ?" 

" I do mean his tractates." 

"What is the difference between a tract and a 
tractate P" 

"I have not the faintest idea; but you must 
allow tractate soimds much more imposing. I'll ask 
Uncle Lucie, only he is so busy talking, he will 
never hear." 

" Please do not, and do talk of something else." 

" How can I ? There never is anything to talk 
about in Dorminster. Oh, by-the-bye, I can ask 
you one thing. Are you going to the fete Mrs. Harry 
Hilditch is going to give her workmen P" 

" I do not even know who Mrs. Hilditch is ! " 

" That is the way with all you Dorminster ladies, 
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none of you ever do know who she is. Now, just 
let us ask all round, and hear what they say ; ask 
my mother first, Miss Wynyard, she is the nearest 
to you. Magdalen waited for an opportunity, and 
asked Mrs. Chamberlayne the question. 

" Oh, a vulgar, pushing little person, my dear 
child ; but I scarcely know anything of her." 

"Scarcely vulgar," said Mrs. Vipont; "a very 
fine would-be lady. Don't you agree with me, Mrs. 
Lucie P" 

"We cannot be thinking of the same person," 
said Mrs. Lucie dreamily, "if you use the word 
lady." 

" Are you speaking of Mrs. Hilditch, the paper- 
maker's wife P He is a most respectable tradesman, 
and a very right-thinking man," said Mr. Lucie, 
" so never mind what his wife may be. He does an 
immense deal for his work-people, and next Tuesday 
will be a great day here. Did ypu know. Dean, that 
Firkin was coming down to address the men P" 

"Now, don't you wish you were going. Miss 
Wynyard ? " said Captain Chamberlayne. 

" How I wish we could lend him a pulpit while he 
is here," said Mr. Lucie, looking appealingly at the 
dean. 
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The dean shook his head. 

"I can lend him a water-tub, nearly five feet 
high," said Mrs. Vipont, who felt as if it was time 
she contradicted some one; but she said it in the 
sweetest of sweet voices. The bishop looked im- 
ploringly at his wife ; Captain Chamberlayne's eyes 
danced with delight at the mischief; no one spoke, 
but the slight shrug of Mrs. Chamberlayne's shoulders 
was as eloquent as any words could be. 
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"And she, 
I'll tell you, calmly wonld decree 
That. I should roast at a slow fire. 
If that would compass her desire. 
And make her one whom they invite 
To the famous ball to-morrow night.'* 

R. BaowNiMO. 

Mrs. Harry Hilditch was, as Mrs. Lucie observed, 
the wife of Mr. Hilditch, and he was the owner of 
large paper works in Dorminster. He was entirely- 
subservient to his wife. She was not a Dorminster 
lady by birth, but bom somewhere in the south ; 
place and date she left vague, but never forgot to 
say that she was connected with a great many of the 
"best families.'' Her one ruKng passion was a 
desire to rise in society. She had a great deal in 
her favour, being very pretty, very agreeable, 
reasonably well educated, the mistress of a handsome, 
well-ordered house, and possessed of a very good 
income. Unfortunately for her, her house was in 
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Dorminster, where the society was composed entirely 
of the clergy holding oflGlces in the cathedral, and 
such aristocratic families as lived in the neighbour- 
hood, none of whom were disposed to visit with Mrs. 
Henry Hilditch on terms of equality. To bring 
them to do this was her object in life, and if she 
failed she felt she should have lived in vain. From 
morning imtil night she racked her brains to accom- 
plish this-^Hshe persuaded herself it was for her 
children's sake, but she deceived herself. She had 
now been engaged in the pursuit of good society for 
ten years, f'.e., ever since her marriage, and had 
during that time weeded her husband's visiting list 
of a variety of land-agents, attorneys, newspaper 
editors, upper tradesmen, &c. &c., with their feminine 
belongings, and gradually supplied their places with 
the upper professional classes in Dorminster, and 
had now even got so far as the canons. From being 
in a quite humble position herself, she could now 
treat a minor canon's wife with some condescension, 
and had her own first and second-rate parties, where 
she herself could " snub " a person who seqmed to be 
pushing herself out of her proper sphere, or to 
require it. Two or three families were annually 
expimged from Mrs. Harry Hilditch's visiting list, 
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for slie knew qiiite well that there was no such thing 
as really rising if yo\i were weighted with early 
friends. She managed her ascent very skilfully. 
Those who were most determined to keep aloof, and 
most lost in wonder "how she came to know the 
So-and-so's," were perhaps themselves the next 
victims. She never lost an opportunity ; some suc- 
cimibed on one neutral groimd and some on another ; 
all laughed at her barefaced manoBuvrings ; but 
what cared she if she carried her point. The poor 
little woman eat an immensity of dirt — shut her 
pretty blue eyes to slights and cold bows — smiled a 
sweet wire-drawn smile through the dreariest of con- 
versations — endured agonies of boredom, or what 
would have been considered boredom by others, for 
she was never really bored so long as one exalted 
person was in the same room with her — conquered 
her ground inch by inch, and had finally the happy 
thought that nearly all Dorminster would gladly 
come to her house and eat one of her good dinners, 
or accept the bouquets with which she obligingly 
furnished them from her conservatory. 

Unhappily, there was a limit even to her power 
of pushing, and her success. She had never yet 
been asked to anything but a mixed party at the 
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deanery, or the palace ; and Mrs. Lucie ignored her. 
very existence. It did not so much matter about 
the deanery and palace, for as she went there some- 
times she could always talk as if she were intimate ; 
but she had a horrible remembrance of a day on 
which she, tempted by seeing her husband in con- 
versation with Mr. Lucie, had ventured to go and 
call upon his wife — which call had remained per- 
petually unnoticed and imreturned. But she had 
not given up hopes even yet. Mr. and Mrs. Lucie 
were but mortal, and their time might come ; others 
had been wooed and won, why not they ? As y( t 
the highest person who had dined in her house was 
a canon ; but ten years ago a canon seemed quite as 
inaccessible as Mrs. Lucie. If she could gain the 
dean, and Mrs. Chamberlayne, and the bishop, and 
Mrs. Vipont, the others would surely follo.w- And 
now she was bent on making a daring effort to secure 
the dean. She arranged it all in her own mind, and 
then took Mr. Hilditch into her confidence. 

" It never can be done, Dorothy," said he, hoping 
little because he wished it so much, 

Mrs. Hilditch covered her ear with her hand, and 
louked reproachfully at Mr. Hilditch. 

" Well, Dora, I mean. I cannot always stand upon 

VOL. II. G 
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points ! If I were to write to him, you know he 
would not come ; we tried that last year." 

" Yes, it was very foolish to write ; for no doubt 
Mrs. Chamberiayne stopped that, just as we should 
stop any invitation to Aimt Sarah. We will do it 
better this time. You must go and catch him pacing 
up and down the Prebendaries' Walk, and ask him 
by word of mouth. Don't say anything about any- 
one coming but the workmen. Say it just this way, 
Harry : ' If you are not otherwise engaged to-morrow, 
Mr. Dean, and would stroll through my grounds 
while my workmen are having their holiday, it 
would be a great encouragement to them, and I 
should feel much indebted to you.' Now repeat that, 
dear." 

Mr. Hilditch obeyed. 

" Oh, no, that will never do ; you must put much 
more lightness into your tone, it sounds far too much 
like a petition for your life. Do try again, Harry. 
Mind, this really is of consequence ; we must take a 
little trouble." 

Mr. Hilditch tried again, and this time was pro- 
nounced perfect ; and then his wife began to cherish 
hopes of success. 

" It will be ^ery nice if he comes, Harry ; and I 
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really think lie will ; and when he sees the Foresters, 
and the Masons, and the other canons here, and how 
nice we have everything, -it will weigh a great deal 
with him." 

"If Mrs. Chamberlayne would only come it might 
do some real good." 

" There is no chance of that, Harry ; but there's 
no saying what might happen next year. She's so 
worldly, dear. It is very shocking of a clergyman's 
wife to think so much of mere rank." 

When the time came for Mr. Hilditch to go to try 
to meet the dean by accident, he was again made to go 
over his lesson, and dismissed with many injunctions 
as to his behaviour. The dean was walking just 
where he ought to walk, and his two pretty daughters 
were with him. Mr. Hilditch peeped about, to be 
quite sure there was no Mrs. Chamberlayne lurking 
near before he trusted himself in the Walk. 

" Splendid weather, Mr. Dean, really splendid ; we 
cannot be too thankful for it. I have been watching 
my glass for days, for if we have a bad day to- 
morrow, my poor men will have no pleasure." 

"I think there is no fear of bad weather, Mr. 
Hilditch ; indeed, I trust not." 

Then Mr. Hilditch, trembling lest the rustling of 
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a stiff silk should announce Mrs. Chamberlayne, and 
his opportunity should vanish, rushed at once into 
his well-prepared sentence. The dean thought for a 
moment of his wife, and her profound dislike of the 
Hilditches and their ways ; and then he said — 

" I am not quite certain whether I can be present 
to-morrow or not, Mr. Hilditch ; but it would give 
me great pleasure to see such an interesting /<^^^." 

" The men like to think, Mr. Dean, that the upper 
classes are not indifferent to their amusements." 

Mrs. Hilditch was a sharp little woman. She 
had found out the way to bring the dean, for he 
responded immediately — 

** Well, I'll promise you to look in upon them in 
the course of the afternoon." 

Mr. Hilditch's delight at having got an actual 
promise made him take a bold step on the spur of 
the moment; for, seeing the girls listening with 
some interest, he continued — 

" If the young ladies would accompany you, Mr. 
Dean, it would give us great pleasure. You know," 
said he, suddenly alarmed at his own temerity, and 
speaking very quickly, "if you did not like it. 
Miss Chamberlayne, you could leave as soon as 
ever you wished." 
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"Oh, but we should like it very much," cried 
Maud Chambeiiayne^ 

"Like what, Matd, dear?" asked Mr. Lucie, 
joining them unawares. 

"Like going to the/e^^ Mr. Hilditch is going to 
give his workmen. You know, uncle, they are going 
to dance." And she peeped maliciously round to see 
the effect her words had on him. 

" Naughty girl ! " 

" Oh, quite out of sight," interrupted Mr. Hil- 
ditch ; " in a field in the purlieus of my groimds. No 
one need see them. You see, Mr. Dean, they like it." 

" Of course they do, Mr. Haditch. Why not ? " 

"Well, of course, one would rather not, if it 
could be avoided," said Mr. Lucie, slowly and 
mournfully. "I am sure that's your feeling, Mr. 
Hilditch." 

" Quite so — quite so, Mr. Lucie. The place is 
prepared for the probitarians to dance in, if they 
really do wish it ; but I think there is no fear but 
that Firkin will engross all their attention." 

" Firkin, Mr. Hilditch ! I had forgotten he was 
coming," said the dean, abruptly. 

Mr. Hilditch started, bit his Kp, and coloured 
painfiilly. 
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" Yes, Mr. Dean, he's coming. I am sorry if you 
don't approve ; and, indeed, I fear I have been ill- 
advised. But he is all but a clergyman," added he, 
apologetically. 

**Not at all ill-advised, Mr. Hilditch," exclaimed 
Mr. Lucie. " Firkin is capital. I'd go fifly miles 
to hear him any day." 

" Then, Mr. Lucie, may we venture to hope to 
have the honour of " 

" Oh, of course I'll come, if you ask me. I have 
an immense opinion of Firkin." 

**I hope, Mr. Dean, Mr. Firkin being there 
won't be disagreeable to you. You will remember 
the promise you were so kind as to make me." 

" Certainly I will," said the dean ; " but you 
must not be astonished if I go and see how the 
proletarians, as you call them, dance, in preference 
to listening to Firkin." 

" And the young ladies ? " and Mr. Hilditch 
looked appealingly again. 

" Oh, we will go with papa, if he will take us," said 
they. 

Mr. Hilditch was efiusively grateful; and so it 
was arranged. Luckily, he was moderate in the 
enjoyment of the bliss permitted to him of free 
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conveFse with dignitaries. If he had lingered five 
minutes longer, he would have been brought face to 
face with Mrs. Chamberlayne, and have probably 
been swept off the pavement by her stiff dress; 
while his hopes would have shared a like fate. 
Now all her objections were met by the fact that 
they had "promised, and must go, if only for a 
minute.** 

Mrs. Hilditch^s delight at her success with the 
dean and his daughters was dashed with regret 
that she had not been bold enough, on the occasion of 
sending out invitations to this fkte^ to sweep off at 
once from her list the names of some objectionables 
who had long been tottering to their fall, and now 
they were coming — such people always did come— 
and the dean and Mrs. Ghamberlayne would think 
they moved in a low set. She sat thinking fDr a 
long time. 

"What is the matter, Dorothy darling P" in- 
quired her husband. 

"Oh, Harry dear! will you never say DoraP I 
am thinking about those Heavisides and the Taylors 
coming ; and then Aunt Sarah is determined to hear 
and see all." 

Aunt Sarah was a maiden aunt of Mr. Hilditch's, 
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with a Yery large fortune and a fatal fondness for 
her nephew — ^fatal, because it led her to pay incon- 
Yeniently long visits, during which she stood up 
before the eyes of aU as a fearfully distinct land- 
mark, showing the depths from which the Hilditches 
had sprung. 

"What shall we do, Harry? If I could only 
make away with that dreadful old woman ! Will 
you get Mr. Firkin to give her his arm aU day long, 
if you can P I don't suppose the dean will ever go 
near him. It will ruin everything if they faU in 
with her.'' 

"FU manage all that," said Mr. Hilditch, who 
was quite elated with the success he had already had. 
" Tell her it will be something like church when 
Firkin is there, and then she will take a prayer- 
book, and hold her ton'>ue." 
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" But this is worshipful society. 
And fits the mountiiig spirit like myself." 

King John. 

When the day came, all was one scene of orderly 
confusion. Tluere were games for the children, athletic 
exercises for the yoimg men, dancing for those who 
liked it. Firkin for the Firkinites, and refreshments 
in entrancing profusion. Mrs. Hilditch, very prettily 
dressed, though over-dressed for her height, bustled 
about, organised games, talked about " our people, 
and the interest we feel in them," flitted into the 
" purlieus set apart for dancing," tempted some of 
the young ladies and gentlemen of the severely 
upper circle to dance also, drew away some rather 
stiff chaperons to see the dear children enjoying 
themselves in another part of the grounds, and 
made even these laugh by pointing out a troop of 
children who had surrounded the great Firkin 
(while he was virtuously " improving the shining 
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hour '* with a sympathiser), and were now dancing 
round him in a ring to the following tumultuous 
chant : — 

" Here's a young man wants to wed. 
How is his wooing to be sped, 

Heigh ho, nonny O ! 
We*ll dance to the east and danoe to the west, 
He'll kiss the one that he loves best, 
And mind that she is bonnie !" 

He remained unconscious of the attention they were 
paying him until it was pointed out, and though it 
was repeated every twenty minutes, he was each 
time a victim. 

Still the dean did not come, and Mrs. Hilditch, 
who had been telling every one she expected the 
dean and his entire family, was beginning to fear he 
would not come, when she saw him enter the grounds 
with Miss Maud Chamberlayne, Mr. Lucie, and, 
— could it be possible? — with Mrs. Lucie, the 
utterly unapproachable ! Li a tremor of nervous- 
ness and delight she went to meet them, adroitly 
extracting her husband from a knot of Dormin- 
sterians on her way. 

" You see, Henry," was all she could say. 

" Yes, dear, I do.'' 

"I never hoped for this. Now, Henry, only 
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remember one things and this day will be a complete 
triumph — do, whatever you do, keep clear of foreign 
languages." 

The dean and Miss Chamberlayne complimented 
them on the success of the decorations, and Mr. 
Lucie introduced his wife, who looked as friendly as 
if she had known her host and hostess all her life. 

"I am so glad," said she, "I came with Mr. 
Lucie. Everything is perfect, Mrs. Hildilich. What 
is that on all those banners P There are some words 
on them I cannot make out ; one never can on 
banners, you know, they hang so badly generally." 

" That is our family motto, * Sell dich^ " said Mrs. 
Hilditch. 

" Oh, indeed," said Mrs. Lucie, turning away 
with a smile to listen to something Mr. Hilditch 
was saying to her husband. 

" You are very good to say so ; indeed, I do think 
everything is very pretty. But one thing I do not 
like quite— my men should not have done that ; you 
see, I dare say, what I mean, Mr. Lucie, they should 
not have introduced those crosses on the red flags. 
We are not Catholics in these days." 

" Compose yourself, Mr. Hilditch," said Mrs. Lucie 
brusquely, " those are the city arms, are they not P' 
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Mrs. Hilditch bit her lips and tamed red, while 
Mr. Hilditch was noisily confused. 

"I am sorry your sister is not with you," she said 
to Miss Ghamberlayne. 

" I forgot to tell yon about my sister, Mrs. Hil- 
ditch. She is coming with my brother, who wished 
to see the fite ; and we have taken another liberty, 
that of bringing Miss Wynyard, who had luncheon 
with us to-day." 

" I shall be delighted to see Miss Wynyard," said 
Mrs. Hilditch, whose cup of happiness was almost 
too full ; " I have always admired her. We will 
stroll towards the entrance to meet them, if you 
have no objection." 

" What lovely grounds ! " said Mr. Lucie. 

" You don't remember old Dr. Priestley, do you, 
Mr. Lucie P" asked Mr. Hilditch. 

" Archdeacon Priestley P No, I think he died 
before we came here." 

Mr. Hilditch knew this quite well ; but it was a 
practice in the Hilditch family to pretend to be very 
intimate with any one who was no longer alive to 
deny the friendship ; and they had found the prac- 
tice useful more than once, for people said to them- 
selves, ''There must have been something in these 
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people, if Priestley or So-and-so knew them so 
weU." 

'* I thought so. He was a fine old man. He helped 
me to lay this garden out. We were all very proud 
of. him in Dorminster, his books were so much 
thought of *' 

" Oh, he Was really a very distinguished man." 

" I used to spend a great deal of time with him, 
and he used to come here and prune the shrubs. 
Neither he nor 1 were fond of gardeners' gardening." 

" Did he not live in Mason's house P — ^that has no 
garden to speak of." 

" Yes, but he had a garden outside the town, and 
we used to spend many an hour in it. His house, 
too, was quite a show place, *he was so particular 
about it. Parqueterie furniture in all the rooms, and 
beautiful oak carvings ; and his carpets were all of 
the cinque-cento pattern, made expressly for him. 
Did you know old Canon Leighton ?" 

" No, he was before my time, too." 

" Many a happy hour I have spent with him too. 
But that is all over ; he is gone too." 

Mr. Hilditch was getting quite pathetic over 
these fabulous friendships, when his wife, who 
caught a word every now and then, and was herself 
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astonished at the flight of his fancy, espied Miss 
Eatie Ghamberlayne and Magdalen coming into the 
garden with Captain Chamberlayne. 

" Will you come and hear Firkin, dear ?*' asked 
Mr. Lucie of his wife. 

" No, dear, I'll stay with Katie and Magdalen ; 
here they are." 

"You see I am not 'converted' yet, Mrs. Hil- 
ditch; and besides, I want some strawberries and 
cream." 

"Then we must go into this tent," said Mrs. 
Hilditch. "We have delicious strawberries, and 
Henry keeps Alderney cows." 

" How truly charming ! " 

At this moment Mrs. Hilditch half-fancied she 
heard Aunt Sarah's voice in the tent, and now 
would have done anything to make Mrs. Lucie 
forget her strawberries. She caught sight of her 
four little girls, resplendent in white frocks and blue 
d them to her. They were very 
i little girls, with unfortunate 

ets, Mrs. Lucie." 

Lame, my child?" said that lady 
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" Bertha Courteney Hilditch." 

" Family names," said her mother suavely. 

"And yours?'' 

Edith Clifford Hilditeh was the next, and then 
followed Alice Sybil Maud and Gwendolen Percy 
HUditch. 

"All family names, do you say ?" 

"All names in my family, or after friends,'* 
answered Mrs. HUditch, with a contented sigh, and 
still moved on quietly away from the tent. 

" But my strawberries, Mrs. Hilditeh ?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Lucie ; " I cannot let you forget them." 

And so perforce she had to enter the tent, and 
there sat Aunt Sarah with old Miss Kynaston, the 
former eating strawberries and cream, more comfort- 
ably than elegantly. The tent was not large enough 
to place Mrs. Lucie very far from her, but Mrs. 
Hilditeh moved at once to the extreme end of it. 

"Oh no, Mrs. Hilditeh; this won't do," cried 
Mrs. Lucie. " We must have some air. Never mind 
Miss Kynaston and that comical old lady," she 
added in a lower voice. **Who is she P Is she a 
Dorminsterian ?" 

Mrs. Hilditeh was sorely tried, but she. said she 
believed so, and then Mrs. Lucie sat down near 
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Aunt Sarah and busied herself with her straw- 
berries. 

" They'll take a vast o' sugar," said Aunt Sarah, 
pushing the sugar-basin, towards Mrs. Lucie with 
very fruity fingers, " and for my part I Uke just a 
thimbleful of brandy after them, for they often 
make one's inside bad. Will you try a drop, ma'am ? 
Dorothy can get you some in a minute by going 
into the house." 

" Oh, no, thank you," said Mrs. Lucie, " I have a 
very good inside." 

" They lie very cold on the stomach ; it is a risk 
for you to run. Press the lady, Dorothy, do. She 
perhaps only requires pressing. For my part, I like 
things set on the table, but I suppose 'twould be 
reckoned vulgar." 

" Where is Miss Wynyard, and the Miss Cham- 
berlaynes, and Captain Chamberlayne too ? I thought 
they would all come and have some strawberries 
and cream — shall we go and look for them P" said 
Mrs. Hilditch nervously. 

" Oh, there you are, aunt," said Captain Cham- 
berla3nie, at this moment looking into the tent, 
" eating strawberries surreptitiously." 

''Come and have some, do. Captain Chamber- 
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layne, and you too, please," said Mrs. Hilditch, 
drawing all the girls into the tent, " and then you 
must, at any rate, look at the dancing/' 

" Oh, we must dance too ! we cannot resist that 
band : but, Mrs. Hilditch, I shall never survive all 
those strawberries." 

" Oh, sir, don't talk in that sinful way ! " said Aunt 
Sarah, " there'll be a judgment on you, there really 
wiU. I remember when I was a girl, just like you, 
Miss (turning to Magdalen), setting out for a walk 
with a fine, handsome looking young man" ("Not 
possible," whispered Captain Chamberla3nie to Mag- 
dalen), " and he said when he left the house, * Good- 
bye. If I never come back you will know I have 
come to a bad end,' and he was a corpse before the 
hour was over." 

" Died of the walk, naturally enough," whispered 
Captain Chamberlayne again. " I wonder he lasted 
so long — ^ten minutes would have finished me ofil" 

Magdalen was afraid of the poor old lady hearing 
his remarks, and moved away to the other side of 
Miss Xynaston. She was Maurice's aunt, and an 
old acquaintance, for she lived in a pretty little 
house in Dorminster. She knew of the engage- 
ment, but knew also that they did not care to have 
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it talked about, so she simply asked, when she saw 
she could do so without being overheard — 
"What news from the wanderer?" 
"None at all, lately." 

" Then he will soon be here." 

Aunt Sarah's tongue was not to be silenced, and 
Mrs.. Lucie seemed as if she never would get her 
strawberries finished. Now she was relating how 
she sufiered with toothache until she was that bad 
she could not bear herself, so she went to the dentist 
and had the tooth taken right out, and when it was 
out it was easy to know why she had suffered so 
much, for there was neuralgia at the bottom of it — 
the dentist said so. 

"I should think Mr. Firkin must be speaking 
now," said Mrs. Hilditch, in perfect despair. 

"You don't say so, Dorothy, and me here. I 
must go, I would not miss him for ever so much." 

"Who %% that ?" said Mrs. Lucie, as Aimt Sarah 
departed. . 

Mrs. Hilditch struggled for one moment with the 
temptation to say, " an old nurse of dear Henry's," 
but she was too much afraid of being foimd out. 
"A distant connection of ours — a very singular 
person, very wealthy, but she aflfects oddity." 
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Presently they adjourned to the dancing ground, 
and one way or another the afternoon passed very 
happily to all. Miss Kynaston did not quite approve 
of Magdalen being so much with young Chamber- ^ 
layne, but young people were so different to what 
they were in her young days. Poor Mrs. Hilditch's 
pleasure was not a little spoilt by Aunt Sarah ; but 
when the dean bid her and Mr. Hilditch good-bye, 
he thanked her so cordially for the pleasant after- 
noon he had spent, and asked them to excuse a 
formal invitation and give him and his wife the 
pleasure of their company at a musical party the 
next week, in such a friendly manner, that she was 
quite delighted. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 

** My maids, gae to my dressing-roome 
And dress to me my hair ; 
Where'er ye laid a plait before 
See ye lay ten times mair." 

Old Ballad. 

The musical party at the deanery cost Mrs. Hilditch 
mucli thought and not less money ; but then it was 
not merely a step she had gained, but a stride. 
Mrs. Lucie was to be there, and she had been so 
affable, so charming in every way at the fife. What 
could people mean by thinking her stiff? She knew 
a lady when she saw one, that was all. She might 
be stiff to the Dorminster people, but Mrs. Hil- 
ditch felt that in Mrs. Lucie's place she would be 
that herseK. She ordered a new dress from London, 
in the sweetly simple style, her wish being to seem 
as young as possible, so that the aristocrats amongst 
whom she was making her appearance for the first 
time, might not think, "Where hast thou been so 
long?" She did not keep a carriage yet; but she 
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ordered a fly and a man in livery, inquired his name 
particularly, so as not to have to say coaclmian, or 
driver, or otherwise betray her weakness. Every 
attitude and word was studied, and poor Mr. Hil- 
ditch also was tutored, and " Oh, Henry," she said, 
" this time don't forget ; do, please, remember not to 
say one word that is not English. You are so apt 
to get wrong when you do.'' 

** All right, my dear, I'll remember." 

" How do I look, dear P" said she on the eventful 
night. 

"like an, angel, my love. There's not one of 
them can come up to you." 

" Let us go, then, if I am all right." 

" Half-past ten, * James,' " said Mrs. Hilditch, as 
she descended from her carriage. 

" Half-past ten, driver," echoed the dean's 
Thomas. 

"How odd!" thought she, "those people always 
know." 

Mrs. Chamberlayne was perhaps a shade less 
haughty. " That is something gained, at any rate;" 
and then Miss Wynyard spoke kindly to her as she 
passed. " One only needs an introduction to get on 
with these people," was her reflection, as she made 
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her way to an ottoman Mrs. Chamberlayne had 
pointed out to her, and took a seat by Mrs. Mason ; 
But then her mortifications began; for that lady 
got up to speak to some one, and, when she sat 
down again, covered up Mrs. Hilditch's new dress 
with hers, so that nearly all the effect was lost. She 
made an effort to bear this with a good grace ; then 
she bowed to Mr. Lucie, and looked about for his 
wife, to receive the crowning joy of the night — a 
friendly bow and smile from her. It was some time 
before she could find her; but when some of the 
people who were talking moved away, she saw her 
on a sofa near. And now she talked just a little con- 
fusedly to the lady by her side, for almost all her atten- 
tion was given to watching Mrs. Lucie's eye, so as to 
catch the right moment to bow to her. It was most 
mortifying that Mrs. Lucie would not look up. It was 
no use knowing her, imless the world knew she did so. 

" I want to bow to Mrs. Lucie," said she at last, 
in despair of the feet being known any other way, 
" but she does not look this way. How very plea- 
sant she can be if she likes." 

" Does she ever like P" 

*' Oh, nothing could exceed her liveliness at our 
fete. You saw her, I dare say." 
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At this moment Mrs. Lucie did look up, her eyes 
resting on Mrs. Hilditch's face. Mrs. Hilditch 
seized on liie opportunity, and bowed with the most 
winning grace. Mrs. Lucie merely seemed coldly 
surprised, took up her eye-glass and eyed Mrs. Hil- 
ditch from head to foot, and then quietly turned 
away, as if she had never seen her face in her whole 
life. Mrs. Hilditch was overwhelmed with surprise. 
Mrs. Mason " saw her fall," for she soon saw it was 
a faU. 

"Quite a short-sighted person, I presume!" ob- 
served she, trying to put a good face upon it. 

" Oh, dear, no," said Mrs. Mas9n ; " the fault is in 
her memory; she does those things. It may be 
aristocratic,^ but I confess I do not see it in that 
light." 

The cathedral singing men now came in, and very 
odd it seemed to see them without their surplices, 
singing profaQe music in a room, when every one 
was accustomed to hear them telling "things out 
among the heathen " in cathedraL Then the Misses 
Ghamberlayne sang with Magdalen and their brother, 
and then C. C. (as his sisters called Charlie Cham- 
berlayne) sang " Du, du Uegst mir im Herzen," and 
looked at Magdalen all the tilne, as if he meant 
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every word for her. Afterwards some lemonade was 
handed. Then two glees followed, and some negus 
appeared, and then all departed home. 

"I have often wondered," said Mrs. Hilditch, 
" what these great musical parties were like ; and 
now that I have seen one, I don't think much of it ; 
do you, Henry?" 

"They certainly make a very little do at these 
swell places, Dorothy." 

" Very little indeed ; and, in fact, you know, ex- 
cept for the sake of saying you have been there, you 
might just as well stay at home, so far as pleasure is 
concerned. You saw how that woman treated me P" 

Mr. Hilditch had not seen it, so she told the story 
of her wrongs ; and then they reached home. 

" Well, the party is over, Henry," said she while 
she was imfastening her bracelets, and she sighed a 
little, and thought what a trouble and expense it 
had been. Sixteen pounds eighteen shillings and 
sixpence my dress, one pound ten shillings that 
wreath from Michell's, not to speak of gloves, and 
fly, and such things. And aU for nothing. Just to 
shake hands with the Chamberlaynes, and then sit 
down and not stir from one's place all the time, and 
pretend to listen to their music and think it very 
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fine, with Mrs. Mason's ugly old striped silk covering 
up my pretty new dress ! Was it not distracting ?" 

Next day, however, she forgot her mortifications 
when she saw a minor canon's wife who had not 
been invited. 

" You were not at the deanery last night, I think 
— at least, I did not see you, if you were." 

" No, I was not. Who was there ?" 

" Oh, our usual set. The bishop and Mrs. Vipont, 
.and that pretty Miss Wynyard Mr. Chamberlayne 
is in love with, and the Lucies, and Masons, and so 
on ; and there was some good music — just the same, 
though, as they generally have." 

This was a shot, for Mrs. Hilditch had never been 
at one of these extra select musical parties before. 
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CHAPTER XXX. 

*^ Viola, But if she cannot love you, sir P 
Duks. I cannot so be answered. 
Viola, Sooth but you must." 

Twelfth Night. 

The palace garden sloped down to the river, and 
was very pretty in the summer, glorious with roses, 
and full of shady walks. Magdalen spent a great 
deal of time in it, and the Chamberlaynes often 
joined her. She accepted their companionship very 
gladly, for she did not like to be more with Mrs. 
Vipont than was inevitable. They had a boat which 
belonged to the palace pulled out of its retreat, and 
took a vehement fancy to boating in the morning 
and riding in the afternoon. Mrs. Vipont inter- 
fered sometimes with their excursions, and thought 
that they spent far too much time out of doors ; but 
now Captain Ghamberlayne was there, she relaxed 
her discipline all at once, and did all she cotild to 
throw Magdalen in his way. Whenever she met 
Maud and Katie she always now asked, ''What 
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arrangements have you made for the morning or the 
afternoon? Will you include Magdalen in your 
party ? Poor child, it is duU for her with an old 
woman like me. Is your brother going with you, if 
you ride? If he is, I need not send John with 
Magdalen. I know you don't like a servant with 
you," &c., &c. 

One very fine morning, Maud and Katie accom- 
panied Magdalen home after cathedral, intending to 
go on the river. They were idling in the garden a 
little before setting off, where Captain Chamberlayne 
followed them. 

" How did you know we were here ?" inquired Katie. 

" Mrs. Vipont said you were in the garden, so I 
thought I would come to you.'* 

" We are going into the boat in a minute.'' 

'* Oh, do stay here ! I'll read to you. I have a 
book." 

" I know what it is, Charlie, you are a man of one 
book," said Maud. " Of course I was right," added 
she, peeping. "It is Browning. He is Browning 
mad, and has every symptom of the disease. Can 
read no other book, can see beauty in no other 
poet, but the all-engrossing, soul-contenting Robert 
Browning." 
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" Quite true, Maud. What next P" 

" Oh, then, there is a Browningy look about your 
dress. Whenever you can squeeze in a little splen- 
dour of colour you do." 

" By Jove, you are eloquent V 

"Browningites are never eloquent themselves; 
they steep themselves in their idol's poetry, and lie 
about, listening to music and sipping claret and 
raving about Rossetti's pictures.'' 

"Maud, darling, where have you picked up all 
this?" 

." From watching you, Charlie." 

"Well, I won't disown my heroes. Sit down 
here, there's a good darling, and let me read to you. 
Do set them a .good example. Miss Wynyard." 

" Oh, no," said Katie, " it is quite impossible — at 
least, until we have crossed to that island ; for we 
want a quantity of forget-me-nots, to arrange in a 
saucer in the German fashion; don't we, Mag- 
dalen?" 

"Yes, and some water-lilies too, if they are in 
flower." 

" Come, Charlie," again begged Kate ; " come 
with us. We will pull you to the island, and 
ftirther, if you like." 
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" I will go/' said he, lazily, " if you will faith- 
fully promise not to ask me to do anything — not 
OTen to hold the forget-me-nots/' 

" All right ; I'll swear by the river Styx. Mag- 
dalen can steer, and you need do nothing at all." 

They soon reached the island, and there the 
two Chamberlaynes landed, and gathered forget-me- 
nots to their hearts' content. Magdalen followed 
them, but Captain Chamberlayne sat still, watching 
them, until he saw that unless he interfered he would 
most likely have to plunge into the river to the rescue 
of Magdalen, who persisted in trying to get some 
flowers far beyond her reach. So he went to her, 
and brought her back to the boat, confessing to a 
pair of very wet boots. She sat playing with her 
flowers, and he again sat watching her, until she 
looked up and saw his earnest eyes fixed upon her. 

"Do you think I could learn to scull?" said she, 
feeling very uncomfortable under his gaze, and for 
the sake of saying something. 

" Of course you could," was his answer ; and so 
she unfastened the boat and took the oars in her 
hand. 

" I think I can do it," said she. " I have watched 
your sisters so often. What a feat of arms it would 
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be if I could get that water-lily/' She reached the 
water-lily tolerably creditably, but in stretching 
over to get it let one oar sKp, and in her effort to 
get it again dropped the other also. " What shall I 
do ?" said she, blushing very much. " What shall 
I do. Captain Chamberlayne?" 

He laughed only, and did not move. He could 
very likely have easily recovered the oars, but she 
did look so pretty, and so dependent on him for the 
minute, that he could not bring himself to lose the 
pleasure of seeing her. The river was the most 
active thing in Dorminster, and in one minute more 
it was too late. Maud ran to the bank in some 
consternation. 

• " I'll throw you Browning, dear, shall I, until I can 
send help ?" was her brother's aggravating remark. 

" I hope you will float away to the sea, for talking 
that way, Charlie, if only Magdalen was out." 

" We shall get out in a minute. Miss Wynyard," 
said he, apologetically. " Look, the gardener sees 
the girls, and will go for them in the ferry-boat. 
They will only have to wait until he goes round. I 
will call to mamma to send him — ^there she is, in the 
garden." 

Almost every garden in Dorminster stretched 
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down to the river as well as the bishop's, and the 
worst was, that not only Mrs. Chamberlayne, but 
many other ladies were in their gardens, and they 
all saw the boat passing, and thought the young 
people looked very nice together, and were very well 
matched. Magdalen was annoyed with her com- 
panion, for she thought he might have taken a little 
trouble to have helped her, while it was in his 
power, so she sat silent, looking down. 

"You are not vexed with me. Miss Wynyard, 
are you ? Say you are not, please do." 

" Yes, I do feel angry with you, and with myself, 
too, for being so foolish ; and now only think how 
idiotic all these people must think us." 

" It is all my fault ; but do not be angry. I can't 
think what came over me ; but I shall never forgive 
myself if you are really angry. I am going away 
to-morrow, and I never stayed in Dorminster so 
long before, of my own free will, since I was a boy." 

Magdalen did not speak, but sat wondering how 
long this was going to last." They passed garden 
after garden, each with its lovely standard rose-trees 
in Ml bloom, roses of all colours and hues, tossing 
their heads in the breeze, and nodding to their 
reflections in the water. 
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" Will you not say you forgive me ?'' 

" I will say anything you like, if you will stop 
this boat/' 

That was not so easy ; but now they came in sight 
of a very pretty garden with a picturesque boat- 
house, with a summer-house above it, and there, in 
the daintiest of morning-dresses, was Mrs. Henry 
Hilditch, with a miniature tool-basket, playing at 
gardening. That quick little woman saw the situa- 
tion at once, and recognised an opportunity for a 
social step. She ran down the bank quickly, got 
into her boat, and brought them in to shore 
triumphantly. 

** Could you lend us a pair of sculls, Mrs. Hil- 
ditch ?" asked Captain Chamberlayne, after he had 
related his adventures and thanked her. " We have 
left ours entangled in the sedges behind us." 

" Oh, most gladly ; but I want Miss Wynyard 
and you to get out of the boat for one moment to 
look at a dear little room I am fitting up above the 
boat-house. It is all but finished, and I think it is 
a success." 

Magdalen got out of the boat, and ascended the 
steps from the river, admiring the rock-work and 
the ferns. 
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" What a lovely colour you have, Miss Wynyard. 
How I do envy you that ! I think it often goes with 
sunny bright-looking hair like yours," remarked 
Mrs. Hilditch. 

The summer-house was a low cottage-like room, 
with latticed windows, against which roses and 
clematis were trained. It overhung the river, and 
looked very pretty, with its polished floor, and little 
square of carpet in the middle, and little corner 
cupboards with china, and prints on the walls. 
Magdalen sat down for a moment in the lot^ window- 
seat, and watched Captain Chamberlayije busying 
himself with the boat. He was rather cross at the 
interruption, and, instead of following them, said 
rather gruffly from the boat below the window — 

" If your feet are so wet, Miss Wynyard, we had 
perhaps better be going. I am ready at any time.'' 

" Your feet wet ! My dear Miss Wynyard, that 
must not be for a moment;" and Mrs. Hilditch, 
regardless of her delicate white cambric dress, knelt 
down on the floor, and hastily drew off Magdalen's 
boots before she could prevent it. 

"Please don't, Mrs. Hilditch. They are not wet." 

"My dear, they are completely saturated. Just 
wait one moment, and I will bring you a pair, if 
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such fairy feet will condescend to wear a pair of 
mine." 

Magdalen begged, prayed, and entreated, even 
followed her a little way in her stockings ; but Mrs. 
Hilditch's rapidly retreating form was all that met 
her eyes,, so perforce she. went and sat in the window 
again. Captain Chamberlayne now came to say the 
boat was ready. His manner was so subdued and 
mournful, he hardly seemed the same person. 

"That tiresome woman has run away with my 
boots," said she. " I cannot come now. How far is 
her house from here P" 

" About ten minutes' walk. Never mind her or 
anything: but don't keep me miserable about that 
boat affair." 

" There is nothing to be miserable about, Captaiu 
Chamberlayne." 

" Yes there is. Perhaps I am a fool ; but I can't 
bear to see you this way, and am miserable. If you 
won't look up at a fellow, but just sit silent, and 
severe, and rigidly proper, with your Mr. Chamber- 
laynes, instead of forgiving him for being a brute to 
you about the boat " 

''Never mind about the boat, it was my own 
fault." 
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" You have not looked up." Magdalen sat wishing 
from, the bottom of her heart that she had her 
boots and could run away. " Do you like to make a 
fellow unhappy ? " 

'' Please don't talk nonsense, Captain Chamber- 
lay ne." 

"It is not nonsense," said he, coming close to 
where she was sitting. " I am going away to- 
morrow, and now I have offended you, and you 
will not forgive me, or give me one kind word, and 
yet I would do anything to please you, for I love 
you " 

'* DonH — ^," began Magdalen. 

" More than anything in the whole " 

" Hush ! " said Magdalen, " you must say no 
more, you must never say that again, or think it 
either." 

*'Why not, Magdalen? I must say it, for I do 
love you. I cannot help it, and you must not foibid 
me." 

" Oh, indeed I must ! Please say no more." 

"Why not, Magdalen?" said he again, and then 
he looked very earnestly at Magdalen, who shrunk 
from his gaze. "Am I too late?" She did not 
speak, but he saw it was so. He threw himself at 
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her feet, and hid his face on her lap, kissing her 
dress, and moaning, " Oh, Magdalen, darling ! " 

One moment her hand rested on his head, and she 
said — 

" I am so sorry ; you have been so very kind to 
me, and I have liked you so very much. Have I 
been to blame ? — I am afraid I have." 

"No, Magdalen — ^let me call you so to-day, let 
this one morning be mine — no, my dear, darling 
Magdalen; no one has been to blame but myseK, 
least of all you. Tell me again ; is it really true — 
quite true — for I do so love you P You don't speak ; 
I see it is true." He looked up and saw tears 
streaming down her face. " Don't cry, darling ; 
don't cry. I am a wretch to make you cry ; " and he 
took her hand and held it a moment, kissed it, and 
then gently dropped it, for he saw the ring which 
Maurice had given her on her finger. "There, I 
will never do that again, and because I love you I 
will never worry you again about this; but one 
thing you must promise me, Magdalen — Will you 
tell me if ever I can do anything to help you ? 
You have no ^one at all here, and I often see things 
which mtike me think that you cannot be very 
happy here. Let me be a brother to you, if you 
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want one. I promise you, on my honour, never to 
say one word to distress you; but do promise me 
to come to me if ever you need help." 

" You are too good, too kind, I don't deserve this ; 
but I promise, only I am so sorry ; " and she leaned 
her face against the window. 

Meantime Mrs. Hilditch had hurried away home 
in the heat with Miss Wynyard's boots, and having 
found a pair for h^r in their place, was on the point 
of going back to her, when she met Miss Kynaston 
(who had come to make a call) at the very door. 

" Oh, how do you do. Miss Kynaston P What a 
warm morning it is ! Will you go into the drawing- 
room, and excuse me leaving you for a few minutes P 
I'll come to you almost immediately." 

" You are going out P" 

" Not out of the grounds.'* 

" I will go with you, if you will allow me. I am 
not tired." 

" Oh, certainly ; too glad of your company ; but 
it is so warm, will you not prefer a seat in the 
house P" 

" Should I be in your way if I accompanied you P" 

" Oh, dear, no, not in mine ; but, my dear Miss 
Kynaston, I have the lovers in the summer-house. 
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They came down in the boat to see me, and lost 
their oars, and committed all kinds of follies, ex- 
(aisable only in lovers ; but that dear child, Mag- 
dalen, had such wet *feet, that I was obliged to make 
her change her boots." 

** Indeed ! I presume you are speaking of Miss 
Wynyard," said Miss Kynaston drily. 

"Yes; Miss Wynyard and Captain Chamber- 
layne. They are the only lovers in Dorminster at 
})resent, in our own set." 

" Oh, I was not aware Do they often visit 

you in this way?" 

" No, not often ; only now and then. The sum- 
mer-house is the very place for lovers ! You won't 
mention this, of course. I only tell you, for fear 
you should think it odd of me to propose going 
alone." 

**I am the very last person to mention such a 
thing. I will wait for you on this seat until you 
return. Don't hurry yourself. I like to see the 
flowers." 

When Mrs. Hilditch did return, she was rather 
communicative. 

*' It was just as well you did not go, my dear Miss 
Kynaston. He is going away in the morning, and 
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she has had a Kttle cry about it, poor thing. He 
was petting her, and trying to console her, but she 
seemed very much cut up about it, and he was 
nearly as bad as she was. I never thought such a 
flirt as Captain Chamberlayne could be so devoted to 
any one; but she is 9, dear, innocent-looking girl." 

" I think her looks are the best part of her," ob- 
served Miss Kynaston rather crossly ; and she went 
home, and bought a quire of bank-post paper on the 
way, intending this fact to form the nucleus of a 
letter to her nephew. 
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CHAPTER XXXI. 

** With interchange of gifts, letters, loving emhassies, they have 

seemed to be together though absent ; shook hands as over a vast, 

and embraced, as it were, from the ends of opposed winds. The 

heavens continue their loves ! " 

Winter's Tale. 

Captain Chamberlayne left Dorminster tlie next 
day, and tten, day by day, Magdalen felt herself 
subjected to searching inquiry from Mrs. Vipont's 
eyes. Whenever she looked up they were on her. 
The worst was, that she could not help showing that 
her thoughts were occupied. His offer had taken 
her by surprise; and yet, when she looked back 
on their acquaintance, how many things she remem- 
bered which ought to have made it plain to her that 
he loved her. Just little words and looks. But she 
was pained to think how these little words would 
have been trer.sured, and how glad they would have 
made her heart, had she loved him in return. But, 
full of happy love for another, she had never taken 
any heed of them, and never noticed that each time 
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they met he seemed to like her more. She was very- 
sorry for him, and very angry with herself for 
having been so blind. She was sitting one day 
thinking of these things, with her aunt by her side, 
when Mrs. Vipont, who was only pretending to read, 
and saw that Magdalen's work had dropped from 
her hands, and that she was looking very discon- 
solate, said — 

" We shall miss poor Charlie, Magdalen, shall we 
notP" 

" Yes, very much.'' 

" Very few young men have such brilliant pros- 
pects as he has. You know he is Mr. Lucie's 
acknowledged heir P" 

"No, I did not." 

"Ah, that was settled long since. And then he 
will have a large fortune from his grandfather." 

" Indeed," said Magdalen in an absent manner. 

" Well, but, Magdalen, you must know very well, 
that however we despise money, we cannot get on 
without it." 

" Of course not, aunt." 

" Has Captain Chamberlayne said anything to 
you, Magdalen?" 

How welcome was the post at this moment ! How 
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doubly welcome tlie sight of two letters— one from 
Kynaston and one from Bernard ! She made a short, 
foolish answer, and an excuse to run away and read 
them in her own room. How carefully she opened 
Kynaston's, so as not to leave one word with the 
seal! With what eagerness she read it through. 
How delightful to read it over again ! Then to 
dwell on the loving words which every now and 
then appeared among the rest. And, when all was 
done, how charming to find a little badly-written 
piece in a corner, which required an immense 
amount of deciphering ! He was coming home very 
soon. Ought not the happiness of seeing him again, 
which was in store for her, make her patient and 
kind to her aunt under any provocation ? After a 
little quiet musing in her dear window-seat, she 
opened Bernard's letter. He was at Cleadon, on a 
visit. His mother, after lingering all the winter, 
had died in the spring. In other respects he was 
prospering wonderfully. One of his large pictures 
had been very well hung in the Royal Academy — 
not on the line, of course, but in such a place that, 
by lying flat on the floor, his admirers could see it 
to perfection. He said many people had talked of 
the scenery to him after seeing it, and thought 
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Wynyard must be such a splendid place : and it was 
so strange to him to think of all that great big park 
belonging to a rebellious little girl of twenty or so. 
He was in despair again about Mr. Masterman, who 
had been home in the winter, whilst they could not 
go to him, and had actually rushed off again in the 
spring to lotionise on the Continent. The Lamberts 
recommended them to give up waiting for him, and 
to go to the Hilditches, in Dorminster, instead. 

"Dear me," thought Magdalen, "can he mean 
those Hilditches I have seen? What a comical 
thing it will be to have them here. It will intro- 
duce quite a new element into our society." 

" What an extraordinary girl Isabel Temple is," 
said Mrs. Hilditch the next morning at breakfast, 
putting down a letter from Mrs. Lambert. " Who- 
ever could have imagined for a moment that this 
Mr. Longley of hers was connected with the bishop ? 
She only told us she was going to marry an artist of 
that name. I do wonder at her. It would have 
made the thing look as well again, for what is an 
artist P" 

" It is strange that she never mentioned that." 
''Well, you know if she had said that, when she 
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wrote about coming here, in compliance with that 
stupid will, of course we would have made a point 
of having her at once. Why it is fairly ' making 
ducks and drakes' of our opportunities, as Aunt 
Sarah would say. The Viponts would have been 
obliged to have taken us up." 

" Well, we must have them now, that's all. We 
could not help ourselves when she wrote last autumn 
about coming,' for Aunt Sarah was with us." 

" I remember. It was very vexing. We had to 
pretend the children were ill, or something. And 
it's the same thing over again this time, for she 
is here again." 

" And shows no signs of going ! " 

"We could not have those young people while 
she is here." 

" We cannot put them off well again ; and we 
cannot give Aunt Sarah a hint to go. It is no 
use quarrelling with her now, when all has gone so 
well so far." 

" I am sure her bit o' money, as she calls it, will be 
dearly earned. But what must we do about this P" 

" Oh, let them come and promulgate the relation- 
ship with Miss Wynyard and the palace. She is a 
fine-looking girl to have in the house." 
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*' I confess I never saw much to admire in her 
myself/' said Mrs. Hilditch pettishly. " But gen- 
tlemen like lackadaisical-looking girls." 

" Well, of course, my dear, she is not to be com- 
pared with you for a moment ; but I have seen 
worse-looking girls. What is this * fidus Achates ' 
of hers like P Has he plenty of money ? — for that 
is the first consideration." 

" I hope so, I am sure. But you know, Harry 
dear, we have nothing to do with that: we have 
only to take them in for so long. By-the-bye, old 
Mr. Temple left you a legacy on that condition, did 
he not P 

" Yes, and £200 more for the three months' visit." 

"What a fiinny thing! but supposing they 
quarrelled, and they broke it off, and then after 
a while the same thing had to be gone through 
again with some one else, would you get £200 
every time?" 

" I suppose so ; but I hardly know." 

" Then I am to write to Mrs. Lambert, and say 
we are prepared to have them ?" 

"Yes, I think so. Never mind Aimt Sarah; 
they will not think much of any one else but 
themselves." 
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" They will be a great nuisance, then," said Mrs. " 
Hilditch, pouting a little. 

" Never mind that, darling. Have you seen Aunt 
Sarah this morning?" 

" Yes ; she is sitting up in bed, knitting a stock- 
ing for some Betty or Sally." 

" She might just as well come down to breakfast, 
and not give the servants the trouble of taking it 
up-stairs." 

" My dear Harry ! If you only knew what a 
blessing it is that she does stay in bed. I would 
willingly carry up every meal she has, if only she 
would stay there all day. She just comes down as 
people begin to call, and if she does try to get out 
of the way, she does it so badly she is always 
caught on the stairs." 

"What other letters have you, dear?" 

" None of much consequence, except an invitation 
to dine with the Masons.' 

Mr. Hilditch sighed, he knew the dreariness of., 
the pleasure proposed. 

"Shall you accept it?" 

" Oh, yes, we must go. Besides, I must wear my 
new dress now I have got it. Here is a note 
enclosed for Aunt Sarah." And Mrs. Hilditch 
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opened it in a leisurely manner, read it, lighted a 
comer of it at the spirit-lamp- under the urn, and 
watched it shrivel up and disappear. " There, now 
that is out of the way, and now I will write to your 
Cousin Agnes and accept the visit. They will come 
in three weeks or so, I suppose, for she says she 
wants to go abroad with her husband about that 
time, and that she would like Isabel to get the pro- 
bation over while they are away." 

" Let me see, Dorothy, darling ; it will be August 
before they get here. ' We shall have them until 
nearly the end of October." 

" It is, perhaps, the very best thing that could 
have happened. What a blessing it is we got new 
chintz for the spare rooms ! " ' 

Aunt Sarah was delighted when she heard of this 
arrangement, and declared that she had been just 
thinking of going away to the sea, somewhere or 
other, to get herself freshened up a bit before the 
winter, but now she must stay a little longer, for it 
always did her heart good to see a couple of lovers, 
and made her feel quite a young woman again. 
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" Do I glide unespied, 
Aj8 T ride, as I ride?" 

R. Brownino. 

" My dearest Magdalen, 

"I have never written to you, and I v. 
you have wondered why not ; but I was so ill after 
that awful night, that I could not. I was ill for many 
weeks, and then the first thing I heard after my 
recovery was the death of my dear mother. I 
cannot write of it or of the past much, but I was 
not quite so bad as you all thought. I did it, 
hoping to replace the money at once, and I did not 
want it for myself. Now, I am in great trouble, 
and I can ask no one to help me but you. I never 
told you I had a little boy. I do not know why I 
kept it back from you. He is dangerously ill. He 
is at Romanthorpe with a sister of poor Lucy's, who 
is married there. She is very kind, but very stupid, 
and I tremble to think that the child's life may 
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depend upon her judgment. Go over there, dear 
Magdalen, and see her, and tell me the truth about 
the poor boy. Tell her to get the best doctor in the 
place. I cannot send money in this letter, for I 
have none ; but in three days' time I will send her 
my quarter's salary, which will then be due. I am 
in a merchant's office here, with a small salary ; but 
he shall raise it soon, for I will work for him in 
such a way that he will see I am worth keeping, 
and never more shall you be ashamed of me. Don't 
send me money, for I want none but what I can 
earn. Take very great care how you go to Boman- 
thorpe. Do not let any one know the child is mine, 
and do not let any one know of your visit, for if I 
do not hear a better account of him from you, I 
must try to rim over myself to see if anything can 
be done ; and if they know who the child belongs 
to the place will be watched, and then you know 
what will happen. God bless you, dear Magdalen ; 
go at once, and write at once. He is about nine 
years old, poor little fellow, and I am afraid if I 
had been what I should have been this woidd not 
have happened. 

" Yours ever affectionately, 

" ViPONT Wynyard." 

VOL. II. K 
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This letter wajg forwarded from "Wynyard, so one 
day had already been lost. Magdalen went to her 
a\mt, and read the letter to her. 

" My advice, my dear, is to let well alone, and 
have nothing to do with the affair." 

"What i% well ? The child must not be left to 
die." 

" Worse things might happen than that the child 
should die. It could have no very agreeable pros- 
pect if it lived. But by letting well alone I mean 
this : your brother has not written to you for a long 
time, and would not do so now unless he wanted some- 
thing ; and it is infinitely better that there should 
be an entire cessation of intercourse." Magdalen 
looked up earnestly. " Yes, my dear," Mrs. Vipont 
continued, "it is better, much better; it can lead to 
no good result. Put the letter in the fire, and leave 
the child to the tender care of a merciful Provi- 
dence, as people say," and she smiled sweetly as she 
finished her speech. 

" Quite impossible ! I am his sister, and I will do 
what he asks me. I could not behave so ill to him." 

" You will share Wynyard with him next." 

" I certainly woidd if I thought he were really 
changed." 
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" Preserve me from such a Ute monUe, You had 
much better turn your estate into money, and throw 
it into the sea at once. People never do reform, 
only you have not experience enough to know that." 

" Vipont wants no money, and there is no ques- 
tion of anything of that kind at all now. All I 
want to know is, how I can get to Romanthorpe. 
It is only sixteen miles off. May I order the 
carriage?" 

" And have our servants tattling about the affai 
all over Dorminster ! " 

" I will go to the inn at Romanthorpe, and leave 
them there, and walk to the child's house, and then 
they need know nothing." 

" Are you so fatuous as to suppose that anything 
in the world can be kept secret ? I thought you 
had more sense." 

" Do come with me, aunt, and help me." 

"Most certainly not. No, I do not approve of 
your going, and I will not allow it. Say no more 
about it, Magdalen, I will not hear of it for a 
moment, and distinctly forbid your giving my 
servants any orders on the subject," 

" Please don't say that, for what can I do ?" said 
Magdalen in great distress. 
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"Nothing," said Mrs. Vipont; "often the very- 
best thing that can be done — for a person of your 
impidsive nature, always the very best. You are 
one of those who will never have to repent not 
having done a thing, but very often the contrary. 
Now forget this. The child is very likely all right 
again. At any rate, you can do no good by going. 
Will you come out with me now ? The air will do 
you good. I am going to the Chamberlaynes' with 
the club-book : or will you, perhaps, take it for me ?" 

" Yes, I'll take it," said Magdalen, longing to be 
alone, to think what she could do. But she did not 
know why Mrs. Vipont wished her to go to the 
deanery. . Captain Chamberlayne was there on a 
flying visit, so she sent her niece, hoping always 
something might come of these meetings. All this, 
too, for the mere love of having a scheme on hand. 

Magdalen took the book, found the girls at home, 
and was asked to go a ride with them and Captain 
Chamberlayne in the afternoon, which she accepted, 
thinking somehow she would get him to help her. 

" Come and sing, Magdalen," said Katie, who was 
seated at the piano. 

" No, I cannot ; I am not in the humour. You 
go on singing, and I will listen to you." 
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They obeyed. After a while, Captain Chamber- 
layne came in, and then she told him she wanted to 
ask him something, if she could, without being 
heard. He took her into the back drawing-room ; 
but when she got there, she felt so shy and awkward, 
she could hardly bring herself to speak. 

What is it. Miss Wynyard ? I shall be so glad if 
I can do anything for you." 

" It is this," said she, trying to get over her shy- 
ness ; " I want to go to Romanthorpe, for there is 
some one there I must see. My aunt forbids me to 
go, and will not let me have the carriage ; but go I 
must. Will you ride there with me P You must 
ask no questions," she continued hurriedly, seeing 
he was beginning to speak, "for I cannot tell you 
who I am going to see, or what I am going to do ; 
and you must promise faithfully to keep it secret. 
Say you will help me, please do. You once said I 
was to come to you if I wanted a friend." 

" Excuse my asking you first one question. Miss 
Wynyard, before I answer. Would he help you ?" 

"Yes," said Magdalen, without the least hesi- 
tation. 

" Then / will. Only tell me what I must do, and 
I wiU do it." 
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"Can we go there while we are out this after- 
noon?" 

" Yes, if you tell Maud and Katie." 

" I dare not tell so many." 

" We must try to leave them then. It will be 
rather difficult. We must start directly after 
luncheon. Be sure to be ready when we call for 
you." 

" Oh, I'll promise that. And now, thanks — oh, 
so many thanks. I am so glad you were here. I 
had no idea I should see you." 

After luncheon they all started. They chose the 
way to Romanthorpe, and, thanks to Captain Cham- 
berlajme's management, rode rather quickly. To him 
also was due the suggestion, when they got to a village 
about seven miles from Dorminster, that they should 
call and see their old governess, who lived there. 

" Some other time," said Katie, " when you and 
Magdalen are not with us. We are too large a 
party." 

" Oh, we will wait outside— that is, if you are not 
very very long." 

" She is sure to keep us a long time. We shall 
have to eat some fruit in the garden, and see all her 
pets, and ^" 
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"Never mind, Katie darling, see whatever you 
like, and be quite happy about us ; for we will wait 
a little, and if you are unreasonably long we will 
ride on." 

This promise was very literally fulfilled. Thejr 
did wait a very little, and then galloped away in 
earnest. They rode so fast they had no chance of 
spealdng much, passing milestone after milestone, 
until at last they reached the market-place, and the 
best inn in the town. There they dismounted and 
gave up their horses, and Magdalen began to thread 
her way through the streets alone. It was not a large 
place, but there were a great number of very small 
streets, and it was a long time before she could find 
Vine Street. Six, Vine Street, was the number ; and 
when shie reached it, she saw a cottage-like house> 
with a double row of steps up to the door. She 
knocked at a sharp, angry little knocker, and, after 
a little shuffling and bustle inside, the door was 
opened by a shabby-genteel, untidy person, who, 
probably was Lucy^s sister, the wife of a music- 
master in Romanthorpe. 

" Are you Mrs. GUbson P" 

" Yes, miss, I am. You are likely wanting my 
husband, miss ; he'll be in soon, if you will step in.'* 
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" No, I have come to see the child you have to 
keep. How is hep*' 

Mrs. Gibson threw a sharp look of inquiry on 
Magdalen, who answered it by saying — 

" I am Miss Wynyard. My brother told me to 
come." 

"Hush, miss, he's reckoned mine. He's very 
very bad ; he is as bad as he can be." 

" Have you got a doctor ?" 

" No, miss, we have a neighbour to nurse him. 
She's a monthly nurse, by your leave, and people 
like her knows far more than any doctor. You see, 
miss, they see so much more. A doctor just comes 
in, looks at the child, feels its pulse, and looks about 
a bit, and then thinks he knows all about it ; but 
Betty Blackett, she's used to seeing sick folks from 
morning till night, from one year's end to another, 
and doctoring them herself; and many's the corpse 
she has laid out." 

" That is very likely," thought Magdalen. " Can 
I see the child?" 

"Of course, miss. Just come into the parlour, 
miss, and I'll take you up to him in one minute." 

" I woidd rather see him at once, I have a very 
short time to stay." 
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'TU be with you in a minute, miss. Just take a 
seat for one moment, and FU take you to him." 

The parlour was a sad-looking little room, with 
horse-hair seated chairs and sofa — a mirror with its 
frame covered with yellow gauze, pictures ditto, 
broken alabaster ornaments, and gay paper flowers 
mocking the misery around them. All was tawdry 
and uncomfortable. She sat down on the sofa; it 
gave way with her — one foot was off. She tried a 
chair, dreading a like result, and wished for Mrs. 
Gibson's return. She soon returned, having merely 
taken out a heavy white quilt, and put it over the 
feverish child, "to fettle him up a bit for the lady," 
as Betty Blackett expressed it. They entered the 
dingy bed-room. The child was lying in a little bed 
hung with blue and white checked linen. Betty 
Blackett was sitting knitting by the window, which 
was tightly shut. Magdalen went to the bed, and 
took the child's hand very gently ; it was hot and 
parched. He fixed his eyes in wonderment on her 
face, but did not speak. 

" What is it nurse ? "What makes him so ill ?" 

" Well, it's a perishment of cowld it began with, 
and now it's hard to say what it is, and what it 
isn't, for his head's that bad he cjan't bear me 
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Bpeaking, and his back's that bad he can't lie. If 
you saw his back, miss, you'd wonder at his patience ; 
and then he's got like inflammation in the lungs, 
and whatever isn't inflamed about him is aching, and 
whatever isn't aching is inflamed." 

" You should really have had a doctor." 

" Howt, what could a doctor do, honey ? If s my 
opinion that all the doctors in England coidd do 
nowt at all, he's that hard held." 

Magdalen bent over the child, and asked where 
the pain hurt him most. 

*' My back is so bad, I cannot bear it. Won't it 
go away P" and the tears stood in his eyes. 

" Poor darling ! we must see what we can do," said 
Magdalen. Mrs. Gibson had been called away, so 
she went to seek her, and insist on a doctor being 
sent for immediately. " The very best in Eoman- 
thorp6, mind, Mrs. Gibson." 

Mrs. Gibson looked helpless, but said she would 
do it. 

*' If you say I must," said she, " I suppose it 
will be right ; " and so she went to seek him her- 
self. 

At this moment the nurse came down-stairs. 
"It's no use, miss, sending for doctors; just 
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throwing money aback o' the fire, as one might say ; 
he'll never get his mends, I know he won't. There's 
nowt but death for the poor bairn, nowt else." 

"What is it, then, nurse?" 

" Oh, it's my belief they mak' too much on him ! 
I buried five the same way." 

"What way, nurse?" said Magdalen, hoping to 
get at some facts. 

" The father was so fond of them. He made that 
much on 'em that the Lord took 'em all.*' 

Magdalen turned away in impatience, but the 
next feeling was one of deep pity for any one who 
could have such a faith, or have created for herself 
such a vindictive being to worship. She went back 
to the child. 

"Poor darling!" she said, "let me try to make 
things nicer for you," and she smoothed his pillows 
and sheets, and laid her cool hands on his forehead, 
and stroked away his hair from his face. 

"Take away that heavy thing Betty has put 
on the bed," exclaimed the child, feebly touching 
the quilt. Magdalen removed it. 

" Honey," said Betsy, " don't you tak' that away, 
and the doctor coming and aU. Let's have something 
to mense the house." 
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"Never mind the look of it, if the child is too 
warm." 

" Are you going to stop here ?" said the child. 

"A short time. Be quiet, dear, and don't talk 
much," said she, and sat down by him. 

There was a strange likeness to her poor father, 
which was very painftil to her. She turned away 
and looked round the room to change her thoughts. 
All in it bore witness of disorder and shiftless- 
ness. In the comer, in a cradle, was a baby fast 
asleep. The cradle seemed also to be a work-basket, 
for a pile of immended stockings lay upon it, a large 
darning-needle being a conspicuous object. On the 
floor was a heap of things, which were probably 
playthings belonging to the said baby — stoppers of 
bottles, lids of pomatum-pots, broken dolls, match- 
boxes, and a corkscrew. On the table a basin of cold, 
untasted arrowroot, a cup of tea, and a taUow-candle 
turned upside down in the absence of extinguisher. 
She remembered her poor mother's orderly sick- 
room, and saw aU the wretchedness and suffer- 
ing of this. Here, in dirt, confusion, and noise, lay 
Vipont's only child — ^he could not come to it without 
danger — and he had never had the happiness of show- 
ing it to his mother. He was surely hardly punished. 
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The doctor soon came. Magdalen retreated while 
he was there, but thought herself justified in listen- 
ing, feeling sure Mrs. Gibson could report no con- 
versation accurately. ^ 

He was very minute in his inquiries, and examined 
the poor child's back very carefully, ordered a water- 
bed if they could get it, and promised to send pFoper 
medicines. 

**Will he get better, sir?" asked Mrs. Gibson 
piteously as they went down-stairs. 

** That is very doubtful. If there was nothing 
wrong but his back — ^that is as bad as it can be^ let 
alone his lungs — ^but there's no saying what turn 
things may take. You see my orders are carried 
out, and don't let that old woman tamper with them. 
He must have the water-bed this very night. 
Thompson lets them out. Send there at once. I'll 
look in in the morning." 

Mrs. Gibson wavered and hesitated, and promised 
to do all he said, but never told him there was any 
difficulty ; but when Magdalen, who had heard all, 
came down to her and said, ** Now, let us see about 
the bed at once," she answered, *' Miss ! how can we 
see about itP We cannot manage to get a great 
thing Uke that brought here." 
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" Go and see about it while I am here. Do go. 
Is it far?" 

** Oh, it's only next street ; but I am sure I don't 
know " 

" You have your bonnet on — ^go now, please." 

Mrs. Gibson went, but soon came back, saying — 

"He won't let me have the bed. I knew he 
would not imtil we pay a small account. You see 
he keeps a grocer's shop, too, all in one ; and we've 
had troubles, and we owe him a matter of a pound 
or two, and cannot settle it just yet." 

" If that is all," said Magdalen, putting her hand 
in her pocket; bujfc in the hurry of dressing so 
quickly she had left her purse in the pocket of her 
morning dress. 

" How annoying ! I have forgotten my purse, and 
we must have the bed this very day. If you tell 
him he shall have the money to-morrow, will he not 
let you have it?" 

Mrs. Gibson shook her head. "I've told him 
that so often, and he is a hard man. You see. Miss, 
we must have groceries, for we live on them ; surely 
he might wait a bit for the money without so much 
fuss, for he can't want that so much." 

" Can we not get it any other way ?" 
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Mrs. Gibson looked drearily round. 

" I hardly know how, Miss ; I've borrowed money 
on all the bits of things I have." 

" What sort of bits of things, Mrs. Gibson ?" 

**My watch. Miss; it was an old-fashioned one, 
but a good goer, and my cameo brooch, and " 

A thought flashed across Magdalen's ndnd in a 
moment. 

"Would they lend me money if I left my watch 
with them until I send it P" And she showed Mrs. 
Gibson a pretty little watch, no bigger than a locket, 
with M. W. in diamonds on the back. It was a 
present from Kynaston. " I could leave it with them 
for a day or so, not more," said she, clasping it 
lovingly in her hand — " but just until I have time 
to send the money." 

"Yes, Miss, no doubt they'd do that for you; 
but you must never go to the places I go to. If you 
step along this street as far as Jenkyn's, he will tell 
you what he can do." 

Magdalen went at once. She had no feeling of 
shame or hesitation. She went straight into the 
shop with the watch in her hand, and told her 
wishes in a straightforward manner* 

" I want some money at once, and have left my 
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purse at home in my dress-pocket. Will you lend 
me some, and I will leave my watch with you until 
I return it P It is a very good one." 

The man called his master, who canje and loolced 
at it, and then at Magdalen ; then got out a micro- 
scope, and screwed up his eyes, and peered at it 
inside and out, then said — 

" And how much do you want. Miss?" 

**0h, you had better let me have a five or ten 
pound note, and then I can return it in a letter." 

" That would be more than I could risk." 
. "Risk! what do you mean?" said Magdalen, 
indignantly. 

" Business is business," said the jeweller ; " and 
two pounds is as much as I can afford to advance 
on it." 

Magdalen was angry, but remembered the emer- 
gency, and said only — 

" I must have three pounds ; I cannot do with 
less. There is the watch ; mind take care of it." 

He gave her the three pounds and his card, and 
she hurried back as quickly as possible — for she had 
become aware of the time as she took off her watch, 
and it was half an hour after her uncle's dinner hour ! 
She hurried so much she was almost breathless, gave 
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Mrs. Gibson the money, promised to send her more 
the next day, and made her promise to be careful 
of Vipont's secret. She hurried her off to see about 
the bed, and then set out for the hotel. But Captain 
Chamberlayne was not there ; he had strolled out. 

She was nearly frantic at this piece of intelligence, 
but had sufficient self-command to conceal her feel- 
ings, and order the horses to be got ready. 

"They are ready, ma'am — the gentleman had 
them got ready." 

" He must be looking for me," she thought. She 
turned back, and peeped up and down the different 
streets which ran into the market-place, hoping to 
see his easily recognised figure in one or the other ; 
but he was not to be seen, and so half an hour passed, 
which in her excited state seemed to be an age. It 
strupk nine as she returned to the inn. At this 
moment Captain Chamberlayne appeared. 

" Oh, how anxious I've be'en !" cried she. 

"So have I!" 

" Why did you go away ? " 

" Why were you so long coming ?" 

" I could not help it." 

" Come now, pray, said he." 

" What shall I do P What will they say P" 

VOL. II. L 
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Magdalen was in a wild state. She trembled to 
think of what her aunt would say, and pictured the 
bishop's milder form of wrath. 

They did not lose a moment, but galloped as fast 
as possible. At length they were obliged to give 
their horses a rest. 

" Do you know what I have done P'' said she. " I 
had no money with me, and was obliged to leave my 
watch with a jeweller who lent me some." 

" Why did you not come to me P " 

"I never once thought of that," said Magdalen in 
some vexation ; " I wish I had, for if he hurts my 
watch it will be most irritating." 

"I will ride over to Sromanthorpe for it to- 
morrow. Miss Wynyard;" and he sighed, for he 
guessed why she valued it so much. 

" Will you ? " said Magdalen eagerly ; " oh, how 
kind you are ! You must give him three pounds for 
me, and he will give you the watch. He does not 
know my name, so don't tell him. Will you really 
do it for me?" 

" Yes, and far more." 

" We had better hurry again. Don't you think so P 
What o'clock will it be when we get to Dorminster P" 

" About eleven, I should think." 
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Groans from Magdalen. 

As soon as their horses were a little rested they 
galloped as fast as they could again — Magdalen anti- 
cipating her reception with very uncomfortable 
feelings, and Captain Chamberlayne racking his 
brains with conjectures about her very mysterious 
proceedings 

The nearer they got to Dorminster the more afraid 
she was. He did all he could to comfort her ; and 
when they at last reached home he proposed to take 
the horses round, if she could get in by the garden, 
so as to see her uncle and aunt first before encoun- 
tering any servants. She bid him a hurried good- 
night, for she felt she must tell her uncle all, and 
could not do it unless alone. 

Mrs. Vipont met her at the drawing-room door 
with a severe '' Magdalen, what can be the meaning 
of this P" 

Magdalen hurried past her, and went to the 
bishop, who was crouching in an arm-chair, looking 
very imhappy. 

" Don't be angry with me, uncle. Please don't. 
I've done no real wrong, though it looks so strange. 
Pon't look that way, please, aunt — you know where 
I have been." 
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"Where have you been, Magdalen?" said the 
bishop earnestly. 

" Yes, Magdalen, the sooner you give us a com- 
plete explanation the better,'* said Mrs. Vipont. 

"Read this, uncle," said she, taking Vipont's 
letter from her desk. " I received it this morning. 
I begged my aunt to take me, and she would not ; 
and I am afraid you will think I did wrong ; but I 
asked Captain Chamberlayne to ride to Komanthorpe 
with me, without telling my reason for wanting to 
go. I expected to be at home again by dinner- 
time, but I had to get a doctor for the child, and 
help to make some arrangements for him, and, one 
way or another, I was kept late, and that is the whole 
truth. Will you forgive me, dear uncle, for I am so 
sorry I have displeased you ?" 

" Yes, dear, I forgive you, I am sure. But you 
have been most imprudent, most careless of appear- 
ances." 

" Of realities, you should rather say," interposed 
Mrs. Vipont. "Of all people in Dorminster to 
pick out to accompany her, to choose Captain 
Chamberlayne ! " 

"The only friend I had whom I could ask," 
murmured Magdalen. 
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"In my young days ladies did not liave male 
friends, and certainly did not gedlop about the 
country with young guardsmen at midnight." 

" Say no more about it, my dear ; Magdalen sees 
the impropriety." 

"Excuse me, my love; you use such words. 
Impropriety ! Just as if it were a trifle. How 
can Magdalen hold up her head again after this? 
All Dorminster knows of it by this time." . 

" You should have gone with the child, my dear. 
It was clearly your duty." 

" See what I have to bear for you ! " said Mrs. 
Vipont, turning angrily to her niece. 

" I never will do such a thing again against your 
wishes, or rather, run the risk of doing such a thing, 
for I expected to be home by dinner. Yet I do 
think you might allow me to go and see my own 
brother's child." 

" There you go ! " said Mrs. Vipont, veering 
round. " Transgressing every rule of propriety one 
day, and then quietly letting the child take its chance 
the next." 

" What can I do if you won't let me go ? " 

"You set me at defiance, Magdalen. Do not 
speak as if I had any authority over you." 
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" Let it rest, my dear," said the bishop, rising. 
He went to Magdalen and kissed her affectionately. 
" Good night, my dear child ; I hope you will sleep 
welL You are a kind, good girl; but you never 
must do anything of this kind again. I would give 
a great deal to have it imdone." 

With tears in her eyes she thanked him for being 
so kind to her. Before she went to bed she wrote 
to Mrs. (Hbson, enclosing notes to the amount of 
twenty pounds, and telling her to ask the doctor to 
come every day, and to get him to send a properly- 
trained nurse. She assured her she would gladly 
pay every expense, and begged her to write to her 
every day to say how the child was. 
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'^ Suppose thej formal visits make^ 
'Tis all but empty show ; 
They gather mischief in their hearts, 
And vent it where they go." 

Messieurs Tate and Brady. 

"They've had such a carry on at the palace, 
ma'am!" was the observation of Miss Kynaston's 
maid next morning, as she opened her inistress's 
bedroom shutters. 

" Indeed, Jane ! — ^what was- the matter P " 
" I can hardly tell you the rights and the wrongs 
of the story yet, ma'am ; but it's sure to be bottomed 
in time. But Miss Wynyard and Captain Chamber- 
layne eloped together yesterday, and went off ever 
so far, until their horses were all in a lather of foam. 
They got out for a ride with the young ladies from 
the deanery, and gave them the slip somehow or 
other, and went off. And the young ladies came 
back to the deanery, and thought nothing but what 
the others was home afore them. But no, they 
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never coined Jback ; and dinner-time came, and then 
there was such a running backwards and for'ards o' 
Vipont's John and Chamberlayne's Thomas. And 
then Mrs. Vipont she put on her hat herself, and 
she went to ChamberLiynes' herself to see what she 
could make out ; and still they never comed. And 
eight o'clock came, and then half-past, and then 
Viponts they had dinner ; and such a dinner Mr. 
Larkin, that's Viponts' butler, says they had ! The 
bishop took a sup of soup, and pushed his plate away ; 
and Mrs. Vipont she took the wing of a chicken, and 
hardly tasted it. Not but what it partly served her 
right, for Viponts' John has said all along how she 
was throwing Miss Magdalen at Captain Chamber- 
layne's head like ; but, how and ever that may be, 
they had a poor dinner of it for what they eat. The 
whole thing was a make-believ6, for they were that 
put out that they could make nothing of their vittles. 
And Mr. Larkin says he was that sure they were 
gone for ever, that he was struck all of a heap when, 
about eleven or twelve o'clock, in walked Miss Mag- 
dalen, looking as frightened as a poor thing could ; 
for she had ' rued,' I think, and comed back after 
all. And the poor horses, ma'am ; let who will be 
pitied, they should be. I saw Viponts' Thomas 
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(that's the groom) and Mr. Larkin together this 
morning a coming down the road, and they told 
me, and they think Miss Wynyard will have a hard 
job to hold up her head in Dorminster after this. 
But such as her may do as they've a mind. If it 
had been me " 

" Dear me, dear me, Jane, do stop ; you quite 
bewilder me ! Is it really true P " 

**It's all true as gospel, ma'am. Mr. Larkin is 
very much cut up about it, for it's very disagreeable 
to be in families where such things happen — and a 
bishop's family too ! I dare say it wiU be the means 
of his leaving, for he is very respectable, and been 
many years with Viponts. But servants has their 
feelings as well as another, whatever folks thinks." 

Miss Kynaston, who had once locked Jane out 
because at half-past ten she was talking at the gate 
to Chamberlaynes' Thomas, was rather uneasy under 
all this story. 

"It is very likely exaggerated, Jane. People 
always make a thing worse if they can." 

" I am sure I don't know, ma'am, about that ; but 
it was going to twelve o'clock when Miss Magdalen 
comed in, with her back hair all fallen down, and 
her cheeks like fire with fright at seeing them all." 
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"And to think, Jane," said Miss Kynaston, who 
needed sympathy, " to think that all this time she's 
engaged to Mr. Maivrice ! " 

"To Mr. Maurice as comes hereP Well, I never 
heard the better of that! To think of any one 
engaged to Mr. Maurice carrying on in such a way ; 
and putting up with a gentleman like Captain 
Chamberiayne after Mr. Maurice! Not but what 
the captain is a very fine young gentleman too," 
said Jane, correcting herself; "but still not to be 
compared to Mr. Mailrice." 

" Where did she say she had been ? " 

" Oh, ma'am, she knew how to make good her 
«tory, for they do say she can be very cunning ; and 
so she must be if she is engaged to Mr. Maurice, for 
she has been meeting Captain Chamberiayne, here's 
and there's, for the last three months to my certain 
knowledge ; and Chamberlaynes' Ann has all along 
said it would be a wedding." 

" I must get up, Jane. I don't know, I am sure, 
what to think df this ; but I had better get up, I 
think." 

" To think," mused the old lady, when alone " of 
Maurice throwing himseK away on a baggage like 
that, for she is nothing else, and taking her to rule 
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at Newsham — such a place as it is I The finest in 
the county — far away! And the linen there! 
The presses of splendid linen ! No duke has any- 
thing to match it — and all the old lace, and china, 
and things! — and I dare say, poor boy, he has kept 
himself bare to give her fine presents. Why, I saw 
the watch she said he had given her, and it was fit 
for a princess. Indeed, I question very much if the 
princesses have any half so good. She ought to be 
made to give that up. Indeed it's very foolish to 
give presents of such value before the marriage — 
it's what the papers call a material guarantee, I 
suppose, but I think it's a great risk. Oh, dear 
me, I am quite forgetting one thing — Jane will 
tell every one in the house about the engagement 
if I do not charge her not. I must do that at 
once." 

She rang for some hot water, and then bid Jane 
on no account tell any one what she had said about 
Mr. Maurice's engagement. 

" Oh no, ma'am, I should know better than to do 
that," said Jane, who had just finished telling the 
last person in the house. 

" What o'clock is it, Jane P" 

" About eleven, ma'am." 
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"How late ! how the time does fly !*' for she felt 
she had much to do. 

She dressed as quickly as lay in her power, and 
then arranged her day as well as she could in her 
own mind. She called at the palace, after an early 
dinner. Mrs. Vipont and Miss Wynyard were out. 
Then she went to the deanery. Mrs. Chamberlayne 
was out, but the young ladies were in — Katie was 
sitting, writing. 

"Is your brother with you still?" asked Miss 
Kynaston, after some little time. 

" He left half an hour ago." 

" I thought I saw him riding this morning while 
I was dressing." 

" He went to Romanthorpe early. He was pro- 
bably returning then," replied Katie. 

" I am afraid my hours are not very exemplary," 
said Miss Kynaston. 

Maud now came in, dressed for a walk. 

" Is the parcel ready, Katie ?" she said, after a few 
words with Miss Kynastdn. 

" No, dear, I could not find a sufficiently delicate 
piece of tissue paper to pack it in." 

"Will this do?" 

" It hardly comes up to the requirements." 
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" Never mind, dear, make it do. I want to go. 
You will excuse me, I am sure, Miss Kynaston." 

Katie, who had been sitting with Magdalen's 
watch half concealed in her hand, now began to 
pack it up. Miss Kynaston's quick eyes espied it in 
a moment, and recognised it also. 

" What a lovely little watch ! I never saw one 
like it in my life, except Miss Wynyard's." 

" It is Miss Wynyard' s. My brother had it in 
charge for some reason or other, and he left it to 
me to pack and return to her." 

" Oh, indeed," replied the old lady coldly. " A 
lovers' quarrel, I suppose," she said to herself as she 
took her departure; "but she surely never would 
give away Maurice's present to another man. What 
was the world coming to P" 
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" Betide the portal doors, 
Battrefl8*d from moonlight, stands he, and implores 
All saints to give him eight of Madeline, 
But for one moment in the tedious hours, 
That he might gaze and worship all unseen/' 

Kbats. 

At eleven o'clock that same evening Maurice Kynas- 
ton arrived in Dorminster. He had just returned to 
England, and on arriving in London had caught the 
first train in his power, so as to sleep, at any rate, in 
the same town as Magdalen. 

"Take my things to the George," said he, to 
the driver of the omnibus, " Til walk." 

"Plenty of room inside, sir." 

" No, m walk. I prefer it." 

He felt as if he must move about. He could not 
sit in that little rickety omnibus, and be driven all 
over the town to deposit the various passengers 
before he reached the inn. He lighted a cigar, and 
strolled leisurely down the hill into the town. All 
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was Teiy quiet, and all the inhabitants seemed to be 
going to bed — ^first one light disappeared in the 
upper windows, then another. These little towns 
all lie in a very small compass, and he soon reached 
the George. He passed it, and walked roimd the 
cathedral. He could not enter the college, for the 
gates were closed, but he saw the back of the palace, 
and heard the watchman inside call, as he passed 
each house, "Eleven o'clock, a fine night!" How 
he longed for one word from Magdalen, for one look 
of her dear face ! 

She too heard the watchman. She was leaning 
against her window, with her face pressed close to 
the glass, and she lingered long there, with some 
vague feeling that some one who loved her was very- 
near. 

Kynaston turned back, and went to the George. 
The coffee-room was empty. He sat down and took 
up a country paper. The bishop, with his usual 
liberaUty, had given twenty guineas to a reforma- 
tory. Mrs. Vipont, whose diligence in well-doing 
was universally admitted, had given some old 
linen to the county hospital, which was thankMly 
acknowledged. Mr. Lucie's gardener had got the 
prizes for vegetable marrows and orchids. 
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" Not mucli in the paper. Have you no London 
papers P" said he, turning to a waiter yawning. 

"Yes, sir. We have the Times ^ but a gent in a 
private room has it at present ; but bless you, sir, 
the county papers would be far finer reading than 
the London ones if they put all in as happens ; but 
you see, sir, in the country, sir, folks' tongues is tied 
like." 

" Anything but that," thought Kynaston ; but as 
he had nothing to do, and was not inclined for bed, 
he said, "How is that? I thought nothing ever 
happened in Dorminster." 

" You cannot know Dorminster, sir. Many's the 
thing as happens here. Why, we have fitesy and 
regattas, and archery meetings, and what not, all 
the year roimd ; and we've just had an elopeipent, 
or, leastways, something very like one, only the 
young lady rued and comed back, and next morn- 
ing the young gentleman took hisself off, and so 
nothing more comed of it." 

" What a sell for ' the young gentleman ! ' Who 
was he? No one particularly taking, I should 
imagine." 

" The dean's son, sir. As fine a yoimg gent as 
ever stepped — ^heir to a large fortin', too. I can't 
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think what can have corned over young miss. To 
come back and leave him, and they'd gotten' as far 
as Romanthorpe, too — ^leastways, the ostler there 
tells me so." 

"Who was the yoimg lady, then; any one 
partictdarP" 

"That particidar that she's the bishop's own 
niece, and has a vast o' property. I don't rightly 
know what it brings her in a year; but there's 
enough of it to buy half Dorminster, and she's as 
bonnie and innicent-looking a lass as ever you saw 
— leastways to my judgment she is." 

"You don't mean Miss ^Who do you mean ?" 

said Maurice, with a hope that he woidd name a 
stranger. 

" Miss Wynyard's the name — she's the one. But 
what's up now?" for Kynaston suddenly left the 
room and the house, and went off to his aimt's. He 
had not meant to disturb her, but now he felt he 
must hear all. He heard Miss Kynaston's all — ^how 
she had been out riding, walking, boating with 
him constantly ; all she knew, fancied, or suspected 
mixed up together ; all her impressions stated as 
facts, and all other people's also ; the tender scene 
at' the Hilditches; Captain Chamberlayne's de- 
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parture ; his unexpected return, on purpose to cany 
her off; the elopement; and the fact of her giving 
him the watch. 

Kynaston listened in silence, very much annoyed 
at Magdalen being so talked about, but not exactly 
trusting all his aunt's facts, or believing her con- 
clusions. 

" "W*hy should she elope with him P If she pre- 
ferred him, she could have said so." 

" The elopement is a fact, however, Maurice. It 
is a terrible thing to happen in Dormingfter, where, 
as a rule, the yoimg ladies are so well conducted." 

" It is a gossiping place, my dear aimt, and we 
must allow for that. I'll see her in the morning ?" 

" My belief is, she is entirely imworthy of you. 
To give away that beautiful watch ! " 

"Wait till to-morrow, dear aimt." 

" I won't wrong the dear child again by doubting 
her," he thought, as he returned to his inn. "I 
believe she is as true as steel." But, somehbw, when 
he got there, he never went to bed, but wandered 
about his room all night, hearing every now and 
then the drowsy cries of the watchman (for the back 
of the George was close to the cathedral precincts) 
and wishing earnestly for the morning. 
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He had posted a letter on Ms arrival in London 
to say he would be with her in the afternoon of the 
following day, but had caught a train much more 
quickly than he had believed to be possible, and 
got to Dorminster by the train which brought his 
letter. She would receive this early in the morning, 
so she would be in some degree prepared to see 
him. 

As Kynaston entered the palace-garden next 
morning, he met Mrs. Vipont going out. 

"How is Magdalen? Is she in?" he said, as 
soon as they had spoken to each other. 

" Yes, she is ; but do not go in suddenly, or you 
will startle her. You said you would not be here 
imtil four." 

" I came down last night. I won't startle her, 
but I must see her." 

" Let me go and prepare her ; do allow me, Mr. 
Kynaston. I think I had l?etter, all things con- 
sidered." 

" Do you mean that Magdalen will not be pleased 
to see me?" 

"Oh, no, I don't mean that — at all — ^but " 

Kynaston looked impatiently at Mrs. Vipont — 
" but," she continued, " Mr. Kynaston, you do not 
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understand tilings. K you are going to make a 
scene with her, she cannot bear much." 

" Why should I make a scene P" 

" Oh, I thought, perhaps, you might have 
heard '' 

" I have heard a confounded lot of rubbish. Ex- 
cuse me, Mrs. Vipont, you had better let me see 
her." 

"Don't apologise, Mr. Kynaston. It is but 
natural you should feel it." 

" Feel what, Mrs. Vipont ? Let me see Magdalen. 
I can't bear this." 

" She was only a child when she became engaged 
to you," said Mrs. Vipont with a sweet 'Smile. 

"You do not wish to tell me that Magdalen 
repents of her engagement, do you ? " 

" No, indeed, I do not. If any one tells you that, 
it must be Magdalen herself." 

" Or that she cares for that fellow " 

" If you ask my candid opinion " Kynaston 

wanted neither her candid nor her uncandid opinion, 
but only to be allowed to go in, but she always 
stopped him — "If you ask my candid opinion, I 
must say I do think Magdalen has a decided pre- 
ference for Captain Chamberlayne — nothing else 
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would justify the imprudence of her conduct ; but I 
may be mistaken/' 

" If you would but allow me to see her. Excuse 
me, Mrs. Vipont, but I really must do so at, once/' 
And he hurried on a little. Mrs. Vipont fpllowed 
him. 

They entered the drawing-room together. The 
Venetian blinds flapped backwards and forwards as * 
they went in, revealing all the gay roses outside. 
The room was cool and dark, and sweet with the 
scent of flowers ; but there was no Magdalen. 

" ril send her to you," said Mrs. Vipont ; and she 
went to seek Magdalen. She was in her room, 
trying to make the day. short in any way she could, 
and overjoyed when she foimd a quarter of an hour 
more was gone, for at four Maiurice was conmig. 

" My dear, he's here." 

"Maurice! Where?" and she rose quickly to 
go to him. 

" Stop a minute, .my dearest, he is in a shocking 

temper. He has heard all about Captain Chamber- 

. layne, and is so cross. How can you endure him ? " 

Magdalen smiled and went to the door. 

" Now, my dear, let me entreat you, if you have 
the very least feeling for Captain Chamberlayne, to 
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giye this young man up. I will cany you through, 
if you will do it. You nerer will be happy with 
Mr. Kynaston.'* 

Magdalen was gone before jshe uttered the last 

words. She went quickly to the room where he 

was. He was standing by the fire-place, with his 

head leaning on his hand. She went up to him, but 

• he looked so grave, and did^not come to meet her. 

" Oh, Maurice ! are you here at last, you dear 
darling?" 

He turned quickly to her, took her hands, and 
looked in her face. One look was enough. In one 
moment she was clasped in his arms and her face 
covered with kisses. 

" Maurice," said she, as soon as he allowed her to 
speak, " did they make you doubt me again P" 

" Almost ; there were so many of them, and they 
were so persistent. Besides, when one has such a 
treasure, one is afraid of losing it. Oh, Magdalen, 
do say you love me ! I know you do ; but I must 
hear you say so." 

" Well, then listen, you dear, unbelieving darling ! 
I love you far more than I used to— -far more than I 
ever thought I. could love any one; and I have 
coimted the very hours till I could see you again. 
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And then, when I got you back, you stood so ; '' and 
she imitated his fittitude when she came in. " Now, 
suppose I had come in stiffly, and you had gone on 
being cross, and had asked me about the things you 
had heard, what would have become of us ? For I 
dare say all you have heard is true ; but there are 
two ways of telling the truth/' 

" I shall examine you some day, and make you 
confess. All I care for now is to know you 
love me.'* 

" Do you think I could have endured to be here if 
I had not?'' 

" Are they not kind to you, dearest P " 

"Not what I call kind." 

" It shall not last long. We must never part for 
long again." 

What a short morning it was ! when limcheon 
time came they could hardly believe it was gone. 
Mrs. Vipont adjusted herself instantly to the situa- 
tion, invited him to stay, and was benignant with a 
latent sting. The bishop was kind without any 
effort. But the judgment in the servants' hall was 
hard on Miss Wynyard, their sympathies being on 
Captain Chamberlayne's side. 
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'* L0T6 in a hut, with water and a cmst. 
Is — LoYo, forgive qb ! — dnden, ashes, dust." 

KSATS. 

The next morning Mrs. Vipont was nowhere to be 
found. The bishop looked myBterious> and when 
asked where she was, answered — 

" She has gone out, my dear." 

'* I want to ask if I may ride to Romanthorpe 
with Maurice to see how Freddy is ? " 

" I think you had better wait until you can consult 
your aunt." 

"When will she be backP" 

" I don't know, my dear ; all in her own good 
time, no doubt ; " and the bishop turned to his MS. 

Her own good time was not until just as Mag- 
dalen and Kynaston came from afternoon service. 
They left the cathedral by a side door for the sake of 
going to a shop, and saw in the front street the 
bishop's carriage, with Mrs. Vipont on the box with 
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the coachman. The curtams were drawn down in 
the inside. Many of the shopkeepers came to their 
doors to see what this could mean, and looked on in 
astonishment and curiosity. 

" I have an invalid inside the carriage, my dear," 
cried Mrs. Yipont in a very loud voice as soon as she 
saw Magdalen. " He requires plenty of room. Drive 
slowly over the stones." 

" Mebby Captain Chamberlayne has shotten his- 
self," said a bystander. 

" I bet you he hasn't, though ; he has more sense," 
said another. 

Magdalen and Eynaston walked by the side of the 
carriage, ahnost wishing Mrs. Yipont would not talk 
so loud, imtil they reached the palace. When the 
door of the carriage was opened, there was Yipont^s 
little boy, lying on his water-bed, looking very pale, 
and small, and timid. Mrs. Yipont answered Mag- 
dalen's look of surprise by sayip^ 

" My dear, I don't believe in charity that stops 
half way. You made a great and vigorous beginning, 
and there was an end of yours. The very time for 
real charity to step in ^" 

" You know why, aimt ; you know you made me 
promise to go no more. I did all I could. I sent 
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Mrs. Gibson all the money I had, and she has 
written every day, and . had the doctor twice a 
day." 

" All right, my dear ; but if you want a thing 
well done, do it yourself. You are engrossed now ; 
so your poor old aimt may be allowed to try what 
she can do." 

"I never saw such a woman," exclaimed Mag- 
dalen, as soon as she was left alone with Kynaston. 
" It is nothing but contradiction on her part. If I 
had wanted to go, she would have forbidden me to 
do it, and said the child was better dead. I was 
hoping she woidd let me go with you, dear, in the 
morning." 

The child was put in the best room in the house, 
acknowledged to be Mr. Vipont Wynyard's son, and 
Mrs. Vipont installed herself as his nurse. She put 
on a grey alpaca, gave up dressing for dinner, and 
whenever any one wanted her excused herself on the 
groimd of not being able to leave her patient. Mag- 
dalen was delighted to think of the comfort this 
would be to Vipont, and thanked her aimt very 
heartily. 

"You need not thank me, my dear," said that 
lady. " I do it as a Christian act, certainly not out 
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of any regard to Vipont ; and though I think it will 
be a mercy if the child is taken, he shall have a fair 
chance of recovery." 

Kynaston had been four or five days in Dor- 
minster, when Mrs. Vipont sent for Magdalen one 
morning, requesting her to come into her room. 

" I want, Magdalen, to make a last appeal to you 
to give this marriage up. It is an utterly hopeless 
affair. It always was imprudent, but now it is utterly 
hopeless." 

" Why hopeless, aimt ? Supposing Maurice never 
gets on, which it is absurd to suppose, I have Wyn- 
yard." 

" No, my dear, you have not Wynyard. Be firm, 
Magdalen. Your uncle has got some news this 
morning — some very bad news — which he has asked 
me to break to you, for he knows I can do that kind 
of thing gently. You have not Wynyard. In fact, 
you have nothing at all certain, and never will have 
anything to speak of, but the trifling sum your god- 
mother left you." 

" What can you mean, aimt P I cannot see what 
can have happened." 

" My dear, I am very sorry for you — ^very ; but 
there is no helping these things. The lawyer at 
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Wynyard has been poking about amongst some of 
your poor father's papers, and has found a new will 
—one he made himself ; you know he was a bit of a 
lawyer by education. I think he made it that simi- 
mer Bernard Longley worried him so, poor man, 
about forgiving Vipont. Forgive him, indeed; I 
am sure I don't know what he was bom for, except 
to plague other people! In this new will he still 
disinherits Vipont himself, but says that if he 
marries and has a son, and lets that son be well 
brought up by your imcle or by Bernard Longley 
(of all queer people to choose), that boy may inherit 
Wynyard when of age." 

" But who is to have it in the mean time P" in- 
quired Magdalen. 

"Why, that is just what makes it all such a 
muddle! No one knows that yet; he does not 
make it at all clear whether you are to have it, 
or it is to remain in trust for a son of Vipont's. 
It was a great piece of presumption of your father 
to make his own will; he ought to have had it 
properly made by a good lawyer. How could he 
expect to make it rightly himself? He says if a son 
of Vipont's succeeds, you are to have an annuity out 
of the estate — ^not a very magnificent one either, but 
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the sort of sum they do leave girls when they are 
bent on keeping the property together ; but he says 
nothing definite about who is to have it in the mean 
time. So the lawyers will have to spend a year or 
two settling whether you are to have the use of the 
income till a male heir appears, or whether it is to 
accumulate for him, and whether Freddy, if he lives, 
can be the heir." 

Magdalen was silent for a while, and then 
said — 

" Then, perhaps everything belongs all the time 
to Freddy, except ^he money my godmother left me, 
which was all I kept to live on." 

" How do you mean kept to live on ?" exclaimed 
Mrs. Yipont, quite puzzled ; " I do not understand 
you." 

On this inquiry, Magdalen, bewildered and dis- 
tressed by this news, forgot all her uncle's prudent 
counsels about keeping the restitution of the money 
to Mr. Lambert a secret, and straightway told her 
aunt aU about it. Mrs. Vipont received the intelli- 
gence in silence ; but that was her way,, and by no 
means implied that she was not going to say some- 
thing on the subject hereafter, when a favourable 
moment for planting a dagger arrived. 
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*; Does uncle tliink Freddy can inherit ?" asked 
Magdalen. 

" My dear child, no one can tell yet. Your uncle 
is inclined to think he cannot ; but law is different 
to anything else, there are a thousand and one twists 
and turns in it, and none of us can understand them ; 
but if Freddy proves to be the heir, don't you build 
upon his death, for who knows how many more sons 
Yipont has hid about the country in reserve, ready 
to take his place ? " 

Mrs. Yipont's ^^ little shots," as she called them 
herself, always told on Magdalen. This time she 
quite recoiled against the unexpected attack. 

*' My dear aunt, I am not building on Freddy's 
death ; and you do not know how hard your speech 
seems to me. I only want to hear what I am to 
expect." 

" Just nothing at all, then ! On every hypothesis, 
nothing. Suppose Freddy lives and inherits, and 
you have it until he is of age, you have sacrificed it 
to Mr, Lambert during your reign. Suppose Freddy 
dies, Yipont is of course not such a fool as not to 
marry again, and keep his hold of a good thing, as 
soon as ever he gets to hear about it. So that after 
Mr. Lambert's claims are satisfied, you would not 
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have long to enjoy it, if even tlie lawyers decide 
that you are to have it while the heir is a minor, 
which is highly improbable." 

"Freddy may not be allowed to inherit," said 
Magdalen, "for the will seems to speak of some 
future son, and Yipont may never marry again." 

" Oh, you may imagine such an unlikely contin- 
gency if you like," said Mrs. Yipont ; " but in any 
case Yipont is quite equal to getting aU the money 
into his own possession. He knows that he has 
nothing to do but forge bills, and you will make 
them good. Besides, we are all reckoning without 
our host," she continued, utterly disregarding the 
look of disgust on Magdalen's face ; "for when an 
estate like this once falls into the lawyers' hands, 
they are years and years before they make up their 
minds to let it get out again ; and when at last they 
tell you their decision, there is not much left for 
any one." 

"I don't much mind about the money, but I 
should like Wynyard to be mine. I wonder why 
Yipont did not tell us that he had a boy ; even the 
Lamberts, who knew him when his wife was alive, 
never knew that he had one." 
' " His wife was delicate, you know, and I suppose 
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they left the child with her sister in England. Then 
afterwards, when Vipont wanted to marry Miss 
Temple, you may be sure he would not confess to 
having him. Not many young ladies like to marry 
to take care of other people's children.'' 

"But he might have told me about him," said 
Magdalen. 

" My dear, did you find him particularly anxious 
always to teU you the truth ?" 

Magdalen could but be silent. 

"I dare say," continued Mrs. Vipont, who had 
used her silence to sharpen an arrow, " you wish now 
that you had let Mr. Lambert wait for his money 
until Vipont or some of his sons liked to pay it 
back themselves." 

" I wish nothing of the kind," said she indignantly ; 
" that I shall never regret ! I am his sister, and I 
have some feeling of honour myself." 

" Not became you are his sister," returned Mrs. 
Vipont, provokingly ; " but if you like paying his 
debts, and have anything to do it with, never fear 
but that he will keep you going." 

All this was certainly a great blow to Magdalen. 
She had had such pleasure always in thinking that 
beautiful Wynyard was hers, and she would give it 
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, 7 estion whicli seems doubtful, namely, if Freddy 
j^ ild inherit imder the will, or any other sons of 
it marriage, if there are any more, which one 
ver can be sure is not the case, or whether your 
her only meant it for the son bom of any mar- 
ge Vipont might contract after his own death. 
is a most lamentable thing that he has made that 
1. It will be a perfect windfall for the lawyers, 
1 run away with half the estate before the matter 
inally arranged." , 

• Don't let it do that, imcle, that would be such a 
\ I wiU submit to anything you like to settle 
ut it." 

Well, we shall see what can be done," said the 
•op drearily. " There is no need to set the whole 
a of mischief agoing just yet. The news only 
e this morning. But I am half afraid your 
. ess days are over, poor child." 

My own dear Magdalen," said Kynaston, when 

of all this, and of Mrs. Vipont's comments, &c., 

>u shall not stay here with that dragon much 

^er. Tou shall be my own little wife, and we 

find money somehow." 

Do you think we could live on what we have P 
puts me in such tempers I hardly know what I 
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"Fll do so, aunt," said Magdalen, rather indig- 
nantly; "but I can assure you it is unnecessary. 
And you must allow me to tell you that you under- 
stand about as much of Mr. Kynaston and his way 
of thinking as you do of me." And before Mrs. 
Vipont had a good reply ready, she was With the 
bishop. 

She sought him, wishing, before she saw Kynaston, 
to get some accoimt of the real tenor of the will, 
less coloured in the transmission than that which 
Mrs. Vipont would be likely to give. She told him 
briefly what she had learnt from her, and asked his 
opinion on various points; 

" Well, my dear," said he, " your aunt has, as all 
you ladies are so apt to do, rushed to a foregone 
conclusion, and perhaps made things seem a little 
worse to you than they really are. But still, I don't 
know, either. There is a hitch in the aflGair, and I 
do not know yet about your chance of holding 
Wynyard until a male heir appears. There is a 
sentence in the will which seems to imply that your 
father undoubtedly intended you should do so, but 
he has imfortunately managed to destroy the effect 
of this sentence in another place ; so we shall have to 
let the lawyers settle that for us, and also that other 
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question which seems doubtful, namely, if Freddy 
could inherit under the will, or any other sons of 
that marriage, if there are any more, which one 
never can be sure is not the case, or whether your 
father only meant it for the son bom of any mar- 
riage Vipont might contract after his own death. 
It is a most lamentable thing that he has made that 
will. It will be a perfect windfall for the lawyers, 
and run away with half the estate before the matter 
is finally arranged.*' ^ 

" Don't let it do that, uncle, that would be such a 
pity. I will submit to anything you like to settle 
about it." 

" Well, we shall see what can be done," said the 
bishop drearily. " There is no need to set the whole 
train of mischief agoing just yet. The news only 
came this morning. But I am half afraid your 
heiress days are over, poor child." 

" My own dear Magdalen," said Kynaston, when 
told of all this, and of Mrs. Vipont's comments, &c., 
"you shall not stay here with that dragon much 
longer. You shall be my own little wife, and we 
will find money somehow." 

"Do you think we coidd live on what we have? 
She puts me in such tempers I hardly know what I 
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say. I rage and chafe and feel so wicked. Have we 
enough to live on, do you think ? It would be 
dreadful to come to want, after aU she has said about 
poverty. Count up what we shall have, Maurice, 
do, and tell me if you think we could get on." 

" What we have at present is soon counted up, 
my sweetest. I have three hundred pounds a year, 
and you?" 

"Just one hundred — ^and I thought I had so 
much ! It is vexing, Maurice." 

" Four hundred between us, and what I can make. 
Besides, I have no doubt my father would allow me 
something." 

"I am afiraid we could not live on that, could 
we?" 

" The only way to know that is to try," was his 
answer. Magdalen shook h^r head and smiled. " I 
tell you what I shall do, Magdalen. I shall leave 
jou to-morrow, and set to work in earnest, in the 
Bernard Longley style, to carve out a way to make 
a living. I have idled too long already. He has 
often told me so. Now I really wiU work." 

Mrs. Vipont never would take offence at anything, 
or seem to let malice dwell in her. The very next 
time she saw Magdalen, which was on the stairs. 
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slie turned a soft, satiny cheek to her to kiss quite 
unasked, and murmured something about *'our poor 
invalid." Then she added — 

" Have you told Mr. Kynaston P" 

" Yes," said Magdalen resolutely. 

" And it makes no change in him P" 

" Of course not." 

" To do hiTTi justice, that is very handsome." 

" Is it ? We are going to try to make the best of 
our poverty." 

" The worst you mean, if you think of marrying." 

" We can live pretty well, if we are careful. You 
know he has three himdred a year certain." 

" About as much as one of our minor canons, and 
it would take three of them to keep you." 

'; But I shall reform." 

"You must, however, have bread and butter." 

" Breads I know, we mmt have." 

"Foolish child! we all know that no love can 
stand hashes and cold mutton." 

" I shall study the cookery book." 

"Do not, however, forget one thing — ^that you 
cannot marry without your imcle's consent." 

" Can I not P I did not know. But when I want 
it, I am sure he will give it." 
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" My dear, you reckon on his good nature. But 
he is not a fool ; and if he says no, you must wait 
until you are of age ; and you may have fifty new 
fancies before then." 

" May I P But I^ shall have to crowd them in 
rather quickly, for I shall be twenty-one next 
week." 

Mrs. Vipont bit her lip. She had forgotten that, 
or she would not have ''reminded her of that fact. 
She did not understand Magdalen to-day. She had 
had fifty opportunities of losing her temper, which 
she had all but neglected to seize upon. She seemed 
as if she had some private source of comfort, which 
mode her view things calmly. Not half liking this 
altered state of things, she gathered up her grey 
alpaca and went her way. 
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" Tybalt, Patience perforce with wilful choler meeting 

Makes my flesh tremble in their different greeting. 

I will withdraw." 

Romeo and Juliet. 

After Kynaston left, Magdalen devoted herself to 
Freddy, stealing into his room whenever she thought 
that he was alone with the nurse. This was very 
often, for Mrs. Viponfs nursing was rather a pre- 
tence. He was not a very interesting child, but 
very quiet, and too ill to care to be amused. The 
abscess in his back seemed to get worse, and the 
doctor looked very grave about it. He grew weaker 
too, and much more restless, for he could not lie in 
any comfortable position without hurting his back. 
Mrs. Vipont was very kind to him, bringing him 
every thing he fancied; but the poor child had 
very naturally not much pleasure in anything. He 
seemed to like to have Magdalen with him, so she 
spent many an hour with him, in the body, for her 
thoughts were often far away. Still, when he was 
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disposed to talk, or listen to her reading, she recalled 
them at once. One day he told her that the doctor 
said that the bandages were always to be changed in 
the night, but that the nurse never did it ; she 
slept all the time, and he never could make her 
hear. 

"Ought I to tell the doctor? I don't like, if 
there is any chance of him scolding her, for she is 
so kind." 

*' I think I had better do it for you, Freddy dear. 
Will you let me ? And then she won't have to go 
to bed so much in the day time/' 

"I like you far better," said Freddy. "And if 
you teU me stories at night, I would like it so much, 
for I never sleep." 

Magdalen now sat up a great part of every night 
with him, and did all that was required, and soothed 
him as well as she could. Fatigue, however, soon 
began to teU upon her, and she was often obliged to 
lie down during the day. For a week or two things 
went on in this way, the boy sometimes rallying a 
little, and the doctor becoming hopeful. Then 
Kynaston ran down for a dajr ; and, though she still 
attended to the child at night, she could not be much 
with him. During that day Mrs. Yipont took her 
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place; and though she knew that Magdalen took 
almost the entire charge of the child at night, either 
forgot about it, or did not seem to take it much into 
account. She looked up when Magdalen came into 
the room when she was there with a semi-super- 
cilious smile, — 

"Never mind coming, dear. You had better go ' 
to Mr. Kynaston. I can do all that is reqiiired." 

" I only came to see how Freddy was, aunt," re- 
plied Magdalen on one of these occasions. ''I am 
going down to Mr. Kynaston now for a short time. 
You know he leaves this morning." 

"Well, Magdalen," said Mrs. Vipont, following 
her out of the room, " to do you justice, there is no 
pretence about you. You do not put on the appear- 
ance of a feeling you do not possess." 

" I do not quite know what you mean." 

"You do not pretend to care about the child, or 
to wish him to get well." 

" But I do wish him to get well, you know I do. 
What do you mean P" 

"Nonsense, Magdalen, you wish nothing of the 
kind. You know very well if that child gets well 
you cannot marry Mr. Kynaston." 

" How can you say such a cruel thing P How 
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can you treat me bo shamefully P This is too much. 
You have never been kind to me from the first, but 
I have borne it as well as I could ; but this I neither 
can nor will bear/' 

" Don't be so vehement, Magdalen/' 

" Who would not be vehement when you say such 
things ? I will not stay here. I cannot do so any 
longer. You know I have sat up with Freddy every 
night, and yet you say that. You must get some one 
to sit up in my place, or the child will not be properly 
attended to. I warn you of that, although you 
think I want to kill him," and she turned hastily to 
go down-stairs. 

At this moment the bishop came out of his 
room, and catching sight of her just before she dis- 
appeared, called — 

"Magdalen, dear, I want you a moment. Will 
you stitch these papers for me P" 

She did not hear, and Mrs. Vipont said softly, 
" I will do it, my love. Do not call Magdalen, 
she is, I fear, in one of her tempers," and smoothing 
the folds of her dress she returned to the sick room, 
and sat down by the child's bedside with a good 
book. 

" It is too much to endure," said Kynaston, when 
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Magdalen told him. " I shall not leave you here, 
darling, you must go with me." 

She looked up quickly, with large tears running 
down her face. 

" How can I, Maurice P I am sure I wish I could. 
I have all but made up my mind to run away to 
Wynyard, only, perhaps, I have no right to ga 
there." 

" Oh, no, come with me this very day. Thank 
God you are of age now ! We wiU be married in 
the morning ; it is all settled in my mind, and come 
you must. I was certain this would happen, sooner 
or later, and am only glad it has happened whilst I 
am here — so now that ogress has bullied you for the 
last time." But Magdalen did not speak. " DonH 
you love me, darling P " 

Her arms were flung round his neck in a moment. 

" Love you, Maurice P yes, with all my heart." 

" Then why not come P There is nothing to 
prevent our being married in the morning. I insist 
on it, darling Magdalen, for I will not leave you 
here." 

" I don't know, I am sure. I never can speak to 
her again." 

" Of course not. You shall go with me at twelve 
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o'clock. I will go now and send my tilings to the 
station. You shall walk with me there to see me 
off, and I shall take the liberty of carrying you off 
with me." 

" But uncle ? " said Magdalen, half persuaded. " I 
must bid him good-bye. He is kind whenever I see 
him." 

" You must write to him. How delicious it will 
be to bowl up io London with you by my side, you 
darling, and know we are not going to part any 
more ! " 

"But, Maurice, dear," said Magdalen, "are you 
sure we could get married, if we did try to do so ?" 

" Bless the child ! Haven't I an imcle in Doctors' 
Commons P and a great brick he is too ! He will 
make all right for us. The only hitch I can conceive 
is, if they say I have lost the benefit of my residence 
by running down for this day and a half to see you. 
You can safely swear you are of age, so that is all 
right. However, it is no great matter, for if the 
worst come to the worst, and we have to wait, you 
shall stay with him and his daughter — a very joUy 
girl she is — till we can be married. You are still 
away from this place." 

The twelve train .brought Isabel and Bernard, 
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who, having been escorted so far by Mr. and Mrs. 
Lambert, were just driving out of the station by one 
gate as Magdalen and Kynaston entered it on foot 
by another. The tickets were taken to London, and 
in broad daylight, with the sanction of the Great 
Northern Railway Company, this elopement took 
place. Just as they were getting into a carriage, a 
lady looked out of the next window and cried out — 

"Come in here. Miss Wynyard, do." It was 
Mrs. Lambert.. She looked a little surprised when 
Mr. Kynaston followed, and she was introduced to 
him, but concluded he was there by chance, and 
began to talk to Magdalen. 

"We have just dropped Bernard and Isabel at 
Dorminster. They are going to stay with her guar- 
dian, Mr. Hilditch, for three months. You know 
why, I have no doubt ?" 

" Bernard at Dorminster, and going to stay ?" said 
Magdalen, with more than a half regret. 

" Yes, for three months. Did you not know that 
he was going?" 

" Yes, I knew that he was going some time ; but 
I had no idea when," said she. 

" You will see him when you go back ; he must 
stay his time there." 
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Magdalen sighed and looked iincomforted. Mrs. 
Lambert looked from her to Kynaston. They were 
passing station after station, and still nothing was 
said by Magdalen as to where she was going, and 
" where can she be going P " thought Mrs. Lambert. 
Kynaston saw what was passing in her mind, and 
took the initiative himself, by the inquiry — 

" Are you going as far as London, Mrs. Lambert, 
if I may be allowed to ask P" 

" Yes ; we are going to an hotel for one night, 
and go on to the Continent in tlie morning." 

"We shall most likely do the same," said he, 
coolly. "Will you do me a very great favour P 
Your intimacy with my dear friend, Longley, must 
be my excuse for asking it. Will you take Miss 
Wynyard under your protection imtil to-morrow, 
when I hope to have the right to protect her 
myselfP" 

After a little explanatory conversation and a 
pause, filled up by each of the occupants with 
thought more or less serious, Mr. Lambert drew 
Kynaston into a comer near him, and said — 

" Let me consider myself a friend, please, although 
our acquaintance is of so short a date ; but I have 
learnt to know you from Miss Wynyard's letters to 
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Isabel, and can readily imagine you prefer removing 
that yoimg lady from Mrs. Vipont's guardianship. 
It is too late now to consider whether you have 
taken the best way of doing so. I can only oflTer to 
help you. I do not believe you can get married in 
this rough-and-ready style, and we will, if you like, 
consider Miss Wynyard our guest imtil you find 
that out. If there is any difficulty, we will, with 
pleasure, remain with you in town until it is 
feasible. In fact, it will suit us better to do so, for 
I want my wife to see a good physician." 

" Blessings on North-coimtry people ! " said Ky- 
naston. " They are always ready to help." 
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" Gone to be married ! 

It is not BO ; thou haat misspoke, miflheard ; 

Be well advised ; tell o'er thy tale again : 

It cannot be ! " 

King John. 

Strange to say, Magdalen was never missed until 
she had actually arrived in London, or the relentless 
telegraph might have been used against her, and 
she might have been invited to return to her 
friends (?) by the next train. Kynaston was too 
unpractical to think of this, and she herself knew 
nothing of such things ; but the Lamberts expected 
it every moment, and sighed a deep sigh of relief as 
their cab deposited them at the Langham Hotel — ^for 
they had not outgrown loverhood themselves, and 
felt a gre^t interest in the two poor lovers whose 
happiness might so easily have been destroyed. 

Had they come from Ironfield or Chesterford, the 
manufacturing towns near Dorminster, as a matter 
of course they would have been pursued by a 
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telegram, and Magdalen recaptured ; but Dorminster, 
though it had the power of telegraphing, rarely used 
it, and the knowledge of its power was not exactly 
present to its mind. Telegrams were so infrequent 
that every one who received one there was startled, 
and trembled, and prayed a little prayer before 
opening it, that it might not contain bad news. The 
recipient was a kind of hero for the day, and went 
from one to another, saying, " I had such a shock 
this morning ; just as I was doing so-and-so a tele- 
gram came. I could hardly open it — fortunately it 
was only," &c. &c. 

The inhabitants very rarely sent one, and were 
always astonished when the possibility of doing so 
was suggested to them. Mrs. Vipont might have 
thought of doing so, but she was out and did not 
return till . dinner-time. The bishop, who had 
lunched alone, had noticed his niece's absence, but 
concluded she was at the Chamberlaynes' or some- 
where else, and " would come home in her own good 
time ;" and it was not until they were going in to 
dinner that they actually missed her. 

"It is one of her wild &eaks again, I suppose," 
remarked Mrs. Vipont quietly ; " but I shall not work 
myself up into such a state again as I did last time." 

vou II. o 
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" But, my dear, where can the child be P" 

" Probably at the Chamberlaynes', or perhaps even 
at the Hilditches'. That crazy cousin of hers arrived 
there this morning, with the girl he is going to 
marry." 

" Mr. Longley, do you mean, my dear P I consider 
him a most promising young man." 

" What is the use of his talents if he will be an 
artist P" 

" Not much, I suppose," and the bishop sighed, 
and thought with tranquil contentment of his own 
voluminous MSS., then added, "I think, my dear, 
you had better send and see if she is at either of 
these places." 

*' I suppose we must, but reaUy that girl and her 
caprices try my patience ! I wish she was quietly 
married." 

She was quietly married early in the morning, 
and the whole affair provided every man, woman, 
and child in Dorminster with something to say fcjr 
an entire week. It was a perfect windfall to Miss 
Kynaston, for she, as aimt to the bridegroom, " sat 
for company" for three whole days; which, being 
interpreted, means, that every one who knew her 
or either of the young couple well, was expected 
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to call upon her, and found her sitting in a gorgeous 
white cap, with a roomful of visitors. A splendid 
impromptu cake from Chesterford was enthroned on 
a table by her side, and all the callers were con- 
strained to taste it, admire it, and drink a glass of 
wine to the health and happiness of the bride and 
bridegroomi Miss Kynaston enjoyed this wild 
excitement so much that she declared she would like 
" to sit " for ever. 

"The courtship was rather hurried at the last, 
poor things!" observed a maiden friend of hers, 
with a soup^on of ill-nature in her tone. 

" Yes, it was ; but you see you and I can hardly 
judge of these things. We've not been tried ; but I 
have no doubt but they will be very happy." 

** Poor dear little Magdalen ! " said Bernard to 
Isabel, when he heard of it, " I am glad she will be 
happy at last ; I only wish we could do the same. 
I don't know how we shall stand this ?" 

A more incongruous household than the Hilditches' 
now was could hardly be imagined. The position 
was indeed rather a difficult one for all, but they 
tried to make the best of it. Mr. Hilditch was the 
aflTable gentleman; Mrs. Hilditch quietly kind, 
though not half liking to take the second place ; 
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Aunt Sarah most sympathizing and affectionate in 
her manner to both Bernard and Isabel, and not in 
the very least afraid of either of them, as were Mr. 
and Mrs. Hilditch. She was always waylaying 
them to give them little bits of advice, resisting all 
her niece's attempts to get her out of the room, now 
and then, so as to let them have a little Ute-d-Utey 
and making no secret of the hints she received, nor 
of her resistance. 

*' My niece, Dorothy, you see, Mr. Longley, wants 
me out of the room ; she thinks you and Miss Temple 
there want to be alone. She made like a sign to me 
to go with her, when she went out, but I always tell 
her it's all nonsense, folks can't be courting all day 
long, and it would be a pretty thing if we all left you 
so much to yourselves that you got fairly sick to 
death of saying the same thing over and over again. 
Not that I want to intrude on you, or mean to stay 
more than just a minute ; but then, you see, there's 
a deal of things goes to getting married, and I think 
a little good advice now and then only kind, and, in 
a way, one's duty." 

Bernard looked perplexed, and had vivid recollec- 
tions of Mrs. Watson and her vigorous flow of 
language ; but Isabel, who had a quick eye for real 
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kindness, and who felt a sort of pity for the poor old 
lady, who was so fiill of love which no one cared to 
receive, brought her a chair, and begged her to sit 
down. 

"No, no, my dear, Tm equally obliged to you, 
but the few words I have to say can be said stand- 
ing. I was just going to say, when you get married, 
don't go and spend a vast of money on all kinds of 
flashy things that you will never want, except once 
or twice a year, just to pull them out for a lot of 
folks that don't care for you a bit. Just get what 
you want yourselves." 

*' Oh, we shall not have much money to spend, 
shall we, Bernard? We shall be obliged just to get 
what we want." 

" That's right, my dear. Plain and good, that's 
my motty. But there is one thing I have a bit of a 
weakness for, and that's a silver tea-kettle (electro- 
plate you know, I mean) — ^it looks so noble standing 
on the table before one. Nothing else of that sort, 
mind you — just plain and good, and what you want 
yourselves. And when you give dinners, don't have 
this and that and the Lord knows what, just to make 
people believe you live like so many dukes and 
duchesses, when they know well enough that you do 
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nothing of the kind. GKve them a plain, good 
dinner — ^more meat, and less nonsense. Nowadays 
people try to put the good dinner out of sight, and 
make people believe they dine on flowers and all 
kinds of tomfoolery." 

'^ I quite agree with you. Miss Thompson. I think 
there is far too much display. I should like to ask 
my friends to a dinner just a little better, but in the 
same style, as what I sit down to myself." 

" You see I could not quite do that," said Miss 
Thompson pensively ; " for when Fm at home I like 
a sheep's head better than anything else, and that's 
not reckoned a company-dish." 

" Not quite," said Isabel, laughing. " But it will 
be long enough before we can give dinner-parties of 
any kind." 

" Yes, that it will, my love, if the house is to be 
kept with what Mr. Longley makes with his paint- 
ings. There can't be a vast of demand for them.. 
A business like my nephew's turns in much more." 

" We must do our best," said Bernard, laughing. 

" Anyhow, it is very kind of you. Miss Thompson, 
to trouble yourself about us," added Isabel, seeing 
she was going. 

"Why did you say that, Isabel darling? She 
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will be lecturing us every day if you don't take 
care." 

"I somehow like her. She is so Uinfeignedly 
interested in a love affair. Besides, she always goes 
away in a few minutes — she only wants a word or 
two when they are out of the way ; and she is so 
kind to me when we are alone." 

"Poor thing! I wonder if she sees how much 
they wish her away." 

" She is much the best of them, in spite of her 
vulgarity." 

" She is not half so vulgar as the other two." 

" I believe, myself, she takes a pleasure in saying 
outri things, to annoy them. She sees a great deal 
more than they give her credit for, I fancy." 
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'' When the Angelas is ringing, 
Near the conyent will you walk, 
And recal the choral singing 
Which brought angels down onr talk P 
Spirit shriven, I viewed heaven. 
Till yon smiled is earth nnclean, 
Sweetest eyes were ever seen P " 

E. B. BaowNmo. 

Whatever Dorminster might be to a commercial 
man^ or a young lady desirous of gaiety^ to an artist 
it left nothing to desire. For him there were 
straggling streets with red-tiled houses, ending in 
picturesque old gateways opening on the river; 
mouldering monastic buildings, unrestored priories 
and hospitals, laved by the swift little river ; long 
stretches of meadow land, on which the cattle pas- 
tured knee-deep in the abimdant growth of herbage ; 
while, high above all other buildings clustering 
round it, towered the cathedral. In every view its 
stately towers came in to crown all ; they caught 
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the last gleams of the setting sun, and the rosiest 
tinge in the early morning. 

" You will find this a very poor place, Mr. Long- 
ley," said Mrs. Hilditch one morning at luncheon, 
" so far as society goes." 

"I am glad of that," replied Bernard. His 
hostess looked up in surprise. " I am never very 
fond of society, and I never could be dull in such a 
glorious place as this." 

" You see, sir, you are in love, and don't care so 
much for it just now," observed Mr. Hilditch. 

" No, Harry dear. I am sure I understand how 
it is. Mr. Longley looks on our town with a 
painter's eye; and the very things we inhabitants 
complain of the most are probably those which he 
admires the most. We would like some of those old 
buildings removed to widen the pavement a little, 
which of course you, Mr. Longley, would call bar- 
barous; but if you lived here, and had to go to 
parties at night, expecting every minute that your 
carriage would be upset in the little awkward 
^^^^"^''^gSj you would perhaps degenerate into our 
common-place state of feeling." 

" I had rather give up the parties than the build- 
iiigs," said Bernard. 
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"Are there many in Dorminster P" inquired 
Isabel. 

" Oh, yes, I believe there are ; but we do not go 
to many. We are obliged to draw the line, and are 
rather select. We only accept certain invitations.'* 

" You see, Isabel," said Miss Thompson, " your 
cousin has risen a good deal." 

Bernard looked at her earnestly, to find out if he 
could see whether she meant this for a compliment 
or if there was any latent maUce in it ; but she 
looked quite impervious, and if there was, it was 
well concealed. Mrs. Hilditch looked rather fidgety, 
and said — 

" Oh, you must not mistake me, and nm away 
with a Mse idea of my meaning, Mr. Longley. I 
mean that we only exchange hospitalities with the 
better class of residents here— the people in the 
Close, and so forth." 

"All I can say, Dorothy, is," remarked Aunt 
Sarah, " that I ^m often struck quite of a heap at 
the carriage company you keep. It always does one 
good to see a few nice conveyances driving up to the 
door in the course of the day," 

"Have you begun to sketch anything yet, Mr. 
Longley ?" inquired the said Dorothy, turning her 
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back on Aunt Sarah with a half apparent gesture of 
disgust. 

" Hardly. I have spoiled two or three pieces of 
white paper/' 

/'Then the three months will pass much more 
pleasantly." 

"Oh, they will pass pleasantly enough without 
painting," said Bernard, uttering perhaps the first 
compliment he had ever paid in. his life, in his pity 
for his hostess's mortifi.cation ; "but I could find 
work here for three years — that little bustling river 
hurrying past your magnificent old cathedral is so 
fine. I want to take Miss Temple with me this 
afternoon to see the points I have marked out, if she 
does not mind. back streets." 

" Oh, if you are going into back streets, you will 
very likely meet me, I often go to look after our 
people." 

"Don't overwork yourself, dearest Dora," said 
her husband ; " pray don't, for my sake." 

"Don't have any fears about Dorothy, Harry," 
exclaimed Aunt Sarah, "she's tough, like me, 
We'U both wear like pin wire, I'U warrant you." 

"My dear aunt," said Mrs. Hilditch, languidly 
turning and looking at Miss Thompson's square- 
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built body, "I am afraid we are cast in a very- 
different mould." 

" I am not ashamed of my mould, Dorothy, not a 
bit. I am short, I know, and squarey, perhaps, for 
my size ; but whenever any one takes upon them to 
pass their remarks on me, I always say, * Never mind, 
good stuff is always packed up in little bundles 1 ' " 

Mrs. Hilditch rose drearily. Her guests were 
lovers, and a good deal occupied with their own 
thoughts ; but it was dreadful to have the skeleton 
of the house rattling its bones every minute in their 
hearing. 

"Well, good people," said she, with an attempt 
to rally her spirits, " if we are all done luncheon, 
suppose we adjourn to the drawing-room. If you 
and Isabel are going oiit, Mr. Longley, we may not 
see you again before dinner. Do not forget seven. 
I am sorry it is such an early hour, but I hope you 
won't mind it. What are you going to do. Aunt 
Sarah ?" she added, in a great hurry, seeing Aunt 
Sarah was about to speak, probably to say something 
disagreeable. 

" Oh, I have got a few pairs of socks off the 
needle, so I am going to put on my hat and take 
them to old Peggie Wilson, in the Water Lane." 
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" Come with me, then, and tell me if two or three 
things I have laid together in the moming-room 
wiU be of any service to her," and aunt and niece 
departed together. 

Isabel and Bernard walked towards the cathedral, 
and went into the churchyard. They spent some 
time there, looking at the weather-beaten sunken old 
monuments, tracing parts of the old conventual 
buildings, and looking over the lady-chapel and 
cloisters. The verger was very officious in offers of 
assistance to them in seeing over the building. 

"Step into the interior, miss, and allow me to 
show you a portion of the edifice where the perspec- 
tive is remarkably striking." 

" Another day, if you please," replied Bernard, who 
kicked against this attack on his freedom and purse. 

"I've just had the honour of conducting Dr. 
Archibald MacscribbleweU over the precincts, sir. 
He expressed himself highly satisfied with all he 
saw." 

" Indeed ! That is gratifying." 

" I have an appointment with Lord Arthur 
Clavering, at half-past three. It is that now, sir, 
and if you like, sir, you can be attached to the 
party, and I will attend you at the same time." 
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"Another day, if you please," said Isabel, to his 
astonishment. "We wish to be familiar with the 
outside of the cathedral first." 

" Accordingly as you wish, miss. I shoidd have 
liked to have attended you myself. Next week it 
will be the other verger's turn, that's all." 

He left them, wondering what manner of people 
these could be who did not care to be attached to a 
party of which a lord was a component part. 

" We .will take him to the very top of the tower 
when we do go, to pimish him," whispered Isabel. 

" We will not take him at all," replied Bernard. 
" Those men are a great nuisance." 

Thereupon another gentleman with a feeling for 
shillings accosted them. The new-comer was an old 
man, something between a verger and a beadsman. 
He had a wand of office, but it was of wood instead 
of sitver, and blue serge robes, embroidered with 
the arms of the bishopric, which faintly recalled the 
monks of old. 

" Like to see over t' abba, sir ? I'll step rojmd wi' 
ye, if ye have a mind." 

" No," said Longley, " we will go roimd alone." 

" Ye'll not mak' half on 't out, if ye do. Why, 
bless ye, I've been about t' place, man and boy, this 
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eighty years. Whose to show ye t' prior's coffin they 
used for a pickle tuh at t' deanery not a hundred 
years back, or t' saint's coffin they made a cannel 
(candle) box on, or t' place where t' prior put t' 
plate at t' dissolution o' old Harry, and a sight o' 
things worth a body taking hotish on P" 

" Tell me first, said Isabel, who was attracted by 
his programme, " what the inscription is over that 
door. I cannot see it." 

"That," said the old man, "is 'Non nobis 
Domine.'" 

And what does that mean P" said Bernard, wishing 
to see the extent of his information. 

" Why, it's about t' building, and it means this : 
It belongs to us and to our people, and nebody else 
has nowt to de wi' us." 

" You hate imbibed a good deal of the capitular 
spirit, my good firiend," said Bernard, bestowing on 
him a well-earned shilling. 

Now the bells began to ring for afternoon service, 
and they retreated to the cloisters. Groups of noisy, 
choristers hurried in, flung on their surplices; 
portly well-fed singing-men and thin minor canons 
followed. These went into the choir ; then, from a 
special vestry, came the dean and two canons. The 
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dean's wife and other ladies, gliding gracefully 
through the cloisters, in their bright rich dresses, 
gave a grace of colour to the somewhat cold masonry. 
They watched this all passing on the opposite side of 
the cloisters, and saw them go into the nave through 
the gateway which led from the cloisters. Then 
there was a lull of all sound for awhile imtil the 
organ burst forth, and the men's voices rose and fell 
in harmony with it, softened and more solemn from 
the distance. The anthem followed ; not one of the 
tedious pieces merely executed to show the pro- 
ficiency of the choir, but a splendid fragment begin- 
ning with wailing, doubting, anguished uncertainty, 
ending with whirling rapturous delight. Isabel 
forgot where she was — ^lost aU knowledge and sense 
of outward and earthly things in this momentary 
exaltation. She drew close to Bernard, and put her 
arm through his. He looked down upon her in 
loving delight, watching her dear up-turned face, 
feeling her arm clinging to his, and knowing that 
all her ecstatic pleasure in this music was held in 
solution with love of him and with all that was 
worth living for, and that their souls were one for 
ever. 

He had his own sense of exaltation too; and 
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along with the music came recollections of all grand 
sounds he had ever heard in nature — ^voices of sea 
and torrent, the sweeping of wind amongst moun- 
tain pines or over tracts of desolate moor, or, more 
subtly still, the thought of its strange sound among 
the ropes and shrouds of ships plunging at sea, with 
grey simsets and cheerless banks of cloud. Was not 
the world, after all, delicious to him ? There was 
wildness and danger in it enough and to spare, 
splendid things to be seen and difficidt things to be 
done, health and resolution enough to do and dare 
anything, and Isabel by his side. Even after the 
music was over, she stood as if rooted to the spot, 
with the buoyantly triumphant voices thrilling 
through her. 

A crash ! a bang ! The door was flimg open, 
slouching singing-men roUed out, eager choristers 
threw their surplices o£F, almost before entering the 
room for that purpose, and then the whole congrega- 
tion began to pour forth. 

**0h, Bernard!'' exclaimed Isabel, "let us be 
quick. Do let us get away!" But they could not 
go through the cathedral without meeting every 
one, and they did so wish to get quietly home again ! 
They turned back ; but — 
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" Miss Temple, do wait one moment," said a lady, 
hurrying after them. Isabel looked round, and saw 
Mrs. Vipont, whom she had previously met at Wyn- 
yard. " You are the very person I have been think- 
ing of all the time I have been in church. I meant 
to have called upon you this morning, but could not 
leave my little invalid." 
" You are very kind." 

"Not at all. I will come either to-morrow or 
next day, without fail. You must be so good as to 
come and see the bishop, Mr. Longley, without 
being so formal as to wait for a caU from him. 
When he gets done with St. Paul he will have more 
time." Bernard bowed. "I have heard all about 
you, my dear," she continued in a whisper to Isabel, 
*'from Magdalen. Mind you go through your 
three months in an exemplary manner, and don't 
run away in the middle of them as she did. Do not 
be offended, my dear, I could not help saying it, for 
eloping does seem to run in Mr. Longley's family. 
You know Magdalen's brother did the same thing." 
" Oh, indeed, I was not aware ; but I shall not do 
so myself," replied Isabel, rather haughtily, for Mrs. 
Vipont's impertinences were very distasteful to her, 
and the sudden wrench to her thoughts very trying. 
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She turned to Bernard, saying, "I am afraid we 
must say good morning." 

"Good morning, my dear; good morning, Mr. 
Longley. I shall see you again soon." 

" Oh, Bernard! " exclaimed Isabel, as soon as they 
were alone, " do please let us get home. I cannot do 
any more to day." 

" Take my arm, I am sure you are tired." 

She took it, and they walked on, silently happy in 
being together. He spoke first. 

"I wish I could tell you, darling, how I love 
you." 

" I know you do ; but still it is nice to hear you 
say so." 

** It was a blessed day which brought me to Clea- 
don. Do you know I often think you must have 
laughed at me for falling in love with you so 
quickly; but I believe I loved you from the first 
moment I saw you." 

''I was just as bad. I cannot think how it was 
(for you were very tiresome in those days) ; but I 
used to feel such a sense of happiness and well-being 
the moment you were in the same room with me, I 
was often afraid you would see how much I liked 
you." 
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" Oh, no, dearest, I never thought I could be so 
happy as to gain your love." 

" Do not say that, Bernard. I am not half worthy 
of you. Do you think all lovers love each other as 
much as we do P'' 

" Perhaps they do ; but I can't think it. I only 
know if I had you all to myself, I should not care if 
I never saw another human face." 

That very evening an invitation to dinner came 
from the palace for Isabel, Bernard, and Mr. and 
Mrs. Hilditch. There was also one for Miss Thomp- 
son, due to a conversation Mrs. Vipont had had with 
Mrs. Mason. That lady, who was not partial to 
Mrs. Hilditch, had described Miss Thompson very 
accurately to Mrs. Yipont, and had also stated it to 
be her belief that Mrs. Hilditch always suppressed 
all notes of invitation sent to her. Mrs. Vipont 
would not have asked Miss Thompson had she not 
been told of this fact ; but determined straightway 
to do so from pure mischief, feeling that, one way or 
another, she woidd have a little amusement out of it. 

Mrs. Hilditch found her own note, and quickly 
abstracted that intended for her aunt. She went to 
her husband and put their invitation into his hand 
with a significant pressure. Every one had a note 
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but poor Miss Thompson, wlio drew herself up and 
looked haughtily intent on her work. She was 
dressed in a light striped ^ilk, of a rather loud 
pattern and antique make, with a very gay cap with 
pink ribbons ; but she felt she had a black satin in 
her drawer, just home from her dressmaker, good 
enough to go to any bishop's in the land. She sat 
moody and discontented, with her sharp twinkling 
little eyes occasionally fixed on her niece in a very 
suspicious manner. 

"What will you do, dear DoraP" inquired Mr. 
Hilditch. 

" Go, of course.'* 

"Will youP" asked Bernard, in some surprise. 

"Yes. Won't you P" 

"Not if I can help it. I saw quite enough of 
Mrs. Vipont to-day." 

"But you cannot refuse an invitation to the 
palace." 

" It is not Buckingham Palace." 

"Well, I don't know; no one ever refuses an 
invitation from the bishop's lady." 

" Then I would not live in Dorminster for any- 
thing in the world." 

" But, Bernard," said Isabel, who saw that Mrs. 
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Hilditch really wished them to go, and who could 
not bear to giye pain, '^ suppose we go this one time. 
I would rather like it. I want to see the people 
Magdalen has been living with/' 

'^ Poor child ! I don't wonder she could not bear 
it/' was Bernard's answer. 

** You will go, Bernard P" 

^'Tes; but under protest. It is rather oool not 
calling first on you, is it not P" 

'' Oh, she makes such himible apologies, and says 
she is coming to-morrow." 

On the receipt of which piece of information 
Bernard made a wry face. Decidedly there was no 
pleasing him. 
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CHAPTER. XXXIX. 

'*8eb. What's to do? 
Shall we go see the reliques of this town P " 

Shakbspbarb. 

"You won't go out this afternoon P" said Mrs. Hil- 
ditch next day at luncheon. " Mrs. Yipont is sure 
to come to call to-day." 

" Yes, I think I must. I have promised Bernard 
to go out with him, and Mrs. Vipont is very im- 
certain," 

Mr. Hilditct — ^bred under the shadow of the 
cathedral towers to look upon the family at the 
palace as semi-divine — ^was horror-struck at this want 
of reverence, and hastened to add — 

"Don't you think Isabel had better stay in, Mr. 
LongleyP" 

"No, really, excuse me Mr. Hilditch, I hardly 
think so. We have accepted Mrs. Vipont's invita- 
tion without waiting for her calling, and I think 
that is quite enough. I want very much to show 
Isabel where I am at work." 
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"Did you ever know such a couple of fools, 
Harry?" said Mrs. Hilditch, watching tliem from 
the window going down street. 

"Are you going down there?" asked Isabel, 
looking down a little dirty by-street which led from 
the High Street to the river-side. 

It was crowded with children, playing marbles, 
dabbling in the gutter, or nursing dirty babies 
nearly as big as themselves, while their mothers 
stood at their doors " discoorsing their neighbours," 
knitting stockings, and occasionally casting an eye 
on their families, resulting in some such remark as 
this: "Mary Jane, let that bairn be!" "Mora," 
(pronoimced Florrer), "I say, come out of them 
clarts." Isabel instinctively gathered up her dress 
and hesitated. 

" It is a dreadful place, dearest. Perhaps we had 
better give it up." 

" I have a delicious bit by the river, that is to 
say, so far as sight is concerned." 

" I wiU go with you ; I want to go. But is it not 
sad to have a place like this within five minutes' 
walk of that cathedral?" 

"I often think that I am doing very wrong, 
when I let one day pass without devoting my- 
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self to help to put this right. It seems yery selfish 
to sit down and point while things are in this 
state/' 

" Such dear little children, too, if they were but 
clean ! and to think of them growing up' into 
untidy, wretched-looking women like these. Don't 
you think, Bernard, that if we could but carry one 
of them off from this den, and bring it up well, it 
would be living to some purpose P" 

" I wish I knew how to begin." 

There was a little bustle at the lower end of the 
street ; two or three gentlemen seemed to be going 
from house to house, consulting with each other and 
giving directions. As they came nearer they caught 
murmurs. 

" Whitewash my passage ! And what for, in- 
deed ? I have lived here nine or ten years, and no 
such thing has never been done, to my certain know- 
ledge. I have always taken my turn with the other 
lodgers in washing the passage-floor and sanding it 
,for Sundays ; but to whitewash it and the yard walls 
is nowt but a fash." 

" Whisht, woman ! them that orders it will pay for 
it," said a wiser friend. 

"And so they may. How can white- washing 
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walls keep cholera away P Them as has to die on't, 
will die on't, VVL be bound." 

" Whisht ! dinnot say so much about it ; it makes 
one &irly narrous. And seeing them folks poking 
about all t' back yards that way, i& enough to give 
one the cholera itself." 

" It's bonny and bad at Ironfield, they do say. 
My man's mother corned home last night, and she 
says, says she, the folks there are dying, as one 
might say, in hundreds, and they cannot get them 
put into the ground fSast enough." 

" Oh, honey, whisht ! Let's have no more such 
ugly talk ; and rely them men going about that way 
is just enough to provoke it to come." 

Such were the fragments of conversation Isabel 
and Bernard caught as they passed. 

"Poor things!" said she. "They make one's 
heart ache, and yet one does nothing; even poor 
* Aunt Sarah ' \& of more use to them than I am. 
She runs about, and gives them medicines and 
advice, and sweetmeats to the children with clean 



^ Is kind according to her lights." 

' That is better than doing nothing." 

^ Which I am ashamed to say I do ; even that 
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poor Mr. Addison we saw tlie other day, though I 
disagree entirely with all his High Churchism, still 
he tries, while I spend my days in vaiii. It is no 
use talking, dearest. There is my view — a tower by 
the edge of the river, a steep flight of steps down to 
it, a picturesque ferry-boat, and the sun glorifying 
all. Shall we cross the ferry and see it from the 
other side?" 

They did so, and walked for an hour or more on 
the meadows opposite, until obliged to return home. 

"What a pity we have to go in! Is it very 
wicked to dislike the people I am living with as 
much as I do-all but poor Miss Thompson ? Why, 
there she is, going down to the ferry ! " 

" Let her go first ; we may as well finish our walk 
in peace," said Bernard. 

But she saw them, and began tumultuously to 
wave a large gentleman' s-sized pocket-handkerchief, 
continuing to do so, and quite refusiag to believe in 
their signals that they saw her, until they actually 
stood by her side. 

" Here you are ! Now I am glad ; we shall all go 
across together. Oh; dear, dear ! " and she sighed 
with relief as she dropped heavily down on the 
bench in the ferry-boat. " I am glad to get a sit 
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down again. I declare I am tliat tited, and that put 
out, tliat I don't know what to make of myself. 
Have you heard, Mr. LongleyP'' A respectable 
mechanic, crossing at the same time, seemed quite 
unable to take his eyes off Miss Thompson. " Have 
you heard, Mr. Longley, I say P" 

" I have not heard anything.'' 

*' Ah, well, it's a bad business," and she sighed. 
" The cholera is here. There's a man died of it in 
the workhouse. He tramped &om Ironfield here, 
and died before he had well sat down." 

" Only a solitary case, Miss Thompson, and I am 
happy to see the Town Council is taking precautions." 

" What precautions can they take when it comes 
in the windP If there's a north wind to-morrow 
it will blow it over here for a certainty. It's a 
bad business, I say — and me such a poor nervous 
creature." 

Bernard tried to reassure her, but without much 
effect. Her nephew came in with the same account. 
She was very thoughtful during dinner, and hardly 
spoke. Mrs. Hilditch, who noticed it, and who 
in her secret soul hoped she woidd take fright and 
go, tried to heighten her fears in the evening by 
reading harrowing extracts from the Dorminater 
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Chronicle, until poor Miss Thompson looked utterly- 
woebegone, and said, about nine, that she thought 
she woidd go to her own room. 

" To pack, I hope," thought her niece. 

As Isabel was passing her door about eleven to go 
to bed, she peeped out, and called her in; and, 
opening one drawer after another in her wardrobe, 
showed her them all neatly arranged. 

" There, Isabel, my love, do you see them drawers 
and shelves ? There's aU my body-linen, sorted in 
half-dozens (except what I have on my back). Now 
if I'm took sudden — ^which might be the case any 
day — there's no one can say Sarah Thompson was 
an untidy woman when she lived. And look here, 
my dear, my best nightcaps is in this little drawer 
here ; and if I get that ill I don't mind what people 
make of me, will you see I am kept nice P Let me 
have a clean one put on once a day, or more, if 
needM. And, Isabel, my dear — I see you are look- 
ing as if I had taken leave of my senses ; but it's 
best to say all one has to say when one has the 
ohance — I like your choice. I like Mr. Longley 
imcommon. Gennowine " (genuine) " every inch of 
him; civil and nice-spoken to all alike, and not 
wearing the flesh off his bones running after great 
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people — ^Kke some that shall be nameless. No, Mr. 
Longlejr shall always have my good word, so long as 
I have a word for any one, and dear knows how long 
that may be ; " and she sighed again. 

" You must not think about such things, ' Miss 
Thompson. There is not the least fear of your 
getting it. It is only dangerous when people are 
dirty, and keep their houses dirty. Please try not 
to think of it. Let us talk of something else. I 
am so glad you like him." 

" I like you too, my dear. I see you try to be civil 
to me, and not to make game of me. I know I am 
what you call a rumbustical old woman ; but, for all 
that, I don't like people turn up their noses at me 
whenever I come in their way, for I am not that 
bad." 

'' No one does so. Miss Thompson. They all like 
you very much." 

" My dear, I have lived in the world longer than 
you, and I never wa^ a fool. They don't like me — 
at least that little woman down-stairs does not. She 
wants me gone ; and if you look in her pockety you 
will most likely find a note for me she is keeping 
ba<5k." 

" Impossible, Miss Thompson ! " 
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" Well, I won't say it for certain, but I suspect 
it ; and I'll be at the far end of it before long." 

" But, my dear Miss Thompson," said Isabel, who 
felt rather guilty of treachery to her hostess in 
letting her talk so, " it is not right of you to imagine 
such things. I feel certain you are imjust in your 
suspicions." 

" Well, my dear, it's neither here nor there. I 
may be wrong ; but I have seen plenty of her ways, 
and her ways are not my ways. Oh dear, how 
wicked I anj, mixing up Scriptures with her and 
me ! 

" I will say good night. I think it is late." 

" Oh, my dear, wait a moment," and she produced 
from her pocket a small box of pills. '* Just tak6 
one of these every night at bed-time, and you are 
pretty safe from cholera." 

"What are they?" said Isabel, fingering the box 
in a hesitating manner. 

" Cholera pills. They are selling vasts of them in 
the town. Get Mr. Longley to swallow a few of 
them too, dear, if you can." 

" I don't like," answered Isabel. 

"Oh, there's nothing indecent about them, my 
love, or I would know better than ask you to do it. 
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They're just the Cham of Tartary's Anti-Cholera 
pills. One at bed-time sets you up, they say." 

" Wait imtH the cholera really comes/' suggested 
Isabel. 

" Oh, no, begin at once, and double the dose when 
it is here, that's what I mean to do. And now 
good night, my dear. Run away, or you'll lose all 
your beauty-sleep. I could do with a bit of that 
myself," she added, with a grim smile. 

She was up betimes in the morning ; and, after 
sitting a little, went off to her room, and came down 
dressed to go out. 

"Are you going for a walk, aimt?" inquired 
Mrs. Hilditch. 

"No, my dear. I have been studying a good 
deal in the night, and I think when such serious 
illnesses are about, it is quite one's duty to leave 
one's bits of affairs straight and ready to the hand 
of those who come after ; so I want to see my law- 
man." ^ 

" Have you never done that before?" asked Mr. 
Hilditch jocularly. " I thought you were a woman 
of business." 

Miss Thompson did not reply at the moment, but 
was struggling with the catch of her lunbrella, as 
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she always was obliged to do for twenty minutes or 
so before going out. Mrs. Hilditch, wbo had given 
her a sharp answer at breeikfast (from a feeling of 
irritation at seeing her down at such an unwonted 
time), was aghast. 

"Don't go out this morning, my dear aunt, it 
looks stormy." 

But she was not to be dissuaded, and walked off 
determinedly, saying, why should she mind weather? 
she was neither sugar nor salt. She sat an hour 
with her lawyer, and came back silent as to every 
incident of the morning. 

" Now I feels comfortable," she said at lunchiBon. 
"Folks that make their wills stands well to live. 
Dorothy, here is small matter o' money for you to 
buy watches or something for your girls. Choose 
what you like, and say it's from me." 

And she handed Mrs. Hilditch a hundred pounds 
in notes, leaving that poor lady in a state of the 
last alarm lest this answered to the ceremony which 
Aunt Sarah would call " washing her hands of her." 
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CHAPTER XL. 

•' And hour by hour, when the air was still, 
The yapours arose which have strength to kill ; 
At mom they were seen, at noon they were felt. 
At night they were darkness no star conld melt. 

The sound of the funeral chant ; 
And the steps of the bearers, heavy and slow ; 
And the sobs of the mourners, deep and low ; 
And the weary sound, and the heavy breath ; 
And the silent motions of passing death." 

Shellet. 

** You are not to be allowed to monopolise all Miss 
Temple's afternoons, Mr. Longley. She is going 
to give me this one. We are gojng to make some 
caUs." 

"Are youP" said he, in a tone of deep com- 
miseration. 

" Where are you going, Bernard ?" 

" To the Ferry — ^where we were the other day. 
By Jove ! " he exclaimed, looking at his watch, " I 
ought to be there now !" 

The river-gate, with its low, broken tower. 
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placarded all over with advertisements of things to 
be done for the good or amusement or profit of Dor- 
minster, with its languid ferry-boat and trampled 
landing-place, after all, did not detain him long. 
Whether it was owing to natural restlessness, or 
love of the open country, or the subtle poison of the 
river, which at this point had been caught and put 
to servile uses, and so made all exertion of mind, 
especially the making up of it, positively irksome, he 
soon found himself on some high ground about a 
mile from the city. The flitting to and fro of the 
sunshine, from the steaming pool, along the walls 
and rag-patched windows and indescribable mean- 
ness of the tottering, decrepid houses which formed 
the end of the water-lane, was lovely to see, but 
would have required the spirit of self-sacrifice and 
endurance of a martyr to paint. On the high 
ground, and from a distance, all was perfect. The 
smoke of the pity lay heavily along the course of the 
valley, warm in the afternoon light, and only allov^'- 
ing here the tower of a church or a gateway, and 
there a gable of some Elizabethan house to show 
itself on the lower ground. The bridges were in- 
distinct blurs upon the sheen of the river, while, over 
all, upon its platform of rock, rose the great shade 
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of the cathedral, its massive towers refiising one 
sparkle of light, and losing no whit of their keenness 
of outline from the drifted mist of the world below. 

No wonder Bernard was fascinated — ^there were 
boats with brown sails, too, on the Derwentj as it 
widens below the town, and these had a special 
charm for him; and, the evening after, began his 
picture — of a larger size and with more cumbrous 
apparatus than usual. So he engaged the services of 
an Irish gentleman, " Cracky Charlie," as he was 
called, to help to carry them. This left him free to 
enjoy the pleasure of watching and making notes 
from by-paths and odd comers, on his way home in 
the evening, when his picture and painting imple- 
ments would have been in the way. One night 
Charlie failed him. He would have felt inclined to 
grumble to himself; but the view of the sim sinking 
behind the cathedral, which he would have as he 
trudged steadily homeward, and the thought of 
Isabel which blended with the pleasure of sight, 
without loss of delight in the thought, or intensity 
in the watchfulness, made him happy. 

A little child met him in the path crying, and saying, 
'* Please, sir, father sent me to see if I could carry 
any of your things." 
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"Where is he?" 

" He's taken very bad with cholera ; our Bess and 
mother's both gone to fetch the doctor." 

" With cholera ! I think I had better go with 
you, and see what can be done for him." 

The child, a pretty little girl of seven, possessed 
herself quickly of his sketching-stool, and they 
hurried on together towards the town. " It would 
not be well for me," thought Bernard, " to see 
nothing but the beauty of this world of ours ; not 
that I can ever believe that, somehow, it was not 
intended to be perfect throughout. — Goodness, how 
lovely that sparkle of light in that window is, and 
down in the water too, with that soft current-ripple 
across it ! — ^But what woidd have to be doi^e to keep 
us from utter selfishness in that perfect state I don't 
know." 

"Am I walking too fast for you, child? We 
must get on, and you must show me the way." 

" We shall be there in a minute." 

"I wonder how that poor curate, Addison, can 
help despising me. He does work — ^and in what 
places! I should have thought of that before I 
showed my temper and let my tongue loose to him 
last night, though he does drive people away from 
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the parish churcli, and claims powers of binding and 
loosing — ^mucli harm he'U do with them now-a-days ! 
I should not like him to think I did not honour him 
for his deeds, though ; and if he can set me some 
work this next week or fortnight, if the cholera 
really comes in earnest, I'll work under him with as 
much obedience as his best followers." . 

They were now at poor Charlie's door. The house 
was one which, like many in Dorminster, had once 
been the town-mansion of great people, in what had 
been the best street, with large rooms, carved ceilings, 
and picturesque staircase, and was now divided into 
as many tenements as possible, so that a fragment of 
a carved ceiling or a portion of a deeply-recessed, 
muUioned window contrasted painfully with the 
squalid misery of what was now the habitation of 
labourers and tramps. Bernard saw nothing but 
the face of the stricken man and the group around 
him, and what was there was impressed upon his 
memory for ever. He was new to such sights, and 
felt at first as if all power of action were lost in 
pitying horror. He coidd see that the women and 
neighbours were helpless. The doctor was occupied 
elsewhere, so that he could only get such remedies 
and order such measures as his recollections of what 
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he had heard in cholera cases and what he could 
learn from a hurried consultation with the chemist 
in the High Street made him think the best until 
the doctor came. He tore a leaf out of his sketch- 
book, and got it sent to Isabel, saying that the man 
who carried his things was dangerously ill, and that 
he could not leave him. This was the evening they 
were to dine at the palace, so he begged her not to 
wait for him, but go and make excuses for him. 
And when the doctor came and pronounced the case 
hopeless, he stayed to do what he could in keeping 
the children quiet, and whispering a word of sym- 
pathy now and then to the poor wife. Afterwards, 
when aU was over, and when her grief had sufficiently 
subsided with time to admit of her speaking to him, 
her thanks, uttered freely as the warm Celtic nature 
prompted her, made him ashamed to think how little 
he had done to deserve them. 

There was work enough other than that of paint- 
ing for the morrow, as he learned from the doctor. 
On his way home, which he was by no means quick 
in accomplishing, he had to pass through the cathedral 
yard, and saw that the carriages of the bishop's 
guests were still waiting for them. A little farther 
on, and he saw, on the other side of the square, the 
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large low moon rising over the confused grave- 
stones, and making the wall of the transept look like 
a black cliff descending on a shore with great 
boulders strewn along it. 
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CHAPTER XLI. 

'* Pious beyond the intention of your thought, 
DeYOut above the meaning of your will." 

WOBDBWOBTH. 

The cholera rapidly made good its footing in Dor- 
minster. It lighted upon the little streets by the 
river, and swept off whole families — or sometimes, 
as it seemed in fatal mercy, left one weak person to 
struggle on alone. The weather, too, was unnaturally 
warm ; the river had sunk to its lowest, and was now 
nearly stagnant, and everything seemed to favour 
its progress. Most of the inhabitants who could 
leave did so, imtil you saw very few passers-by but 
anxious-looking jaded doctors and clergymen. 

For one day Bernard was in a difficult position, 
anxious and determined to help, but not feeling him- 
self free to do so while in another person's house. 
He went out to seek lodgings^ but on his return the 
difficulty had settled itself; for Mrs. Hilditch, after 
many protestations about not leaving her husband 
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(packing and protesting simultaneously), determined 
" for the sake of the dear children " to go that very 
day to the sea-side, and to take Isabel with her if she 
could. She was heartily afraid of the cholera ; but 
she was also very uneasy in the presence of Aunt 
Sarah, for she knew that her delinquencies about 
the notes of invitation had been revealed to her. 

The evening before, when her bliss was at the 
highest, Mrs. Vipont had come up to her, with 
a mocking twinkle in her eyes, and said, "I saw 
your aunt. Miss Thompson, this morning, and 
begged her to repent, even at the eleventh hour, and 
come with you. It seems such a pity she should 
stay at home alone." She had felt transfixed, and 
had wriggled in vain imder the hands of the tor- 
mentor, until she chose to release her, after making 
it agonizingly plain to her that now, thanks to the 
pains she had taken to enlighten her. Aunt Sarah 
knew all. It was better in every point of view 
to go. 

" What will you do, Aunt Sarah, if I go P Will 
you come with me ?'* she asked. 

" I ! oh, no. I'll stay with Harry, and mind him ; 
and then if Isabel likes to keep me company, she 
can, you know ; and if you are going to work on 
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among the poor people, Mr. Longley, mebby we can 
help you a bit. I can't say I feel that fear I did 
before it came." 

Mr. Hilditch not only insisted on Bernard's stay- 
ing on in his house while in Dorminster, but, when 
he found it would be useful, placed at his disposal a 
large room, which was not wanted by him until the 
arrival of some new machinery. This Isabel and 
Aimt Sarah resolved to devote to the reception of 
the poor children whose parents died in the cholera, 
and who had no one to look after them. It was sad 
to see how soon it filled. 

Bernard, Mr. Lucie, and Mr. Addison had one 
district to themselves, and worked unceasingly. 
What revelations did not the cholera bring with it ! 
The ladies who, bent on works of charity, sometimes 
passed through these little streets, in their fresh, 
dainty dresses, wondering all the while how women 
could look so dirty and disreputable, never took into 
account how very difficult it would be to look or to 
be nice, when one slept in a room with ten or twelve 
other persons; and yet such things were in Dor- 
minster, and the cholera brought them to light, and 
made its own of two-thirds of these people. It 
seemed to get worse each day, until the average was 
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a hundred deaths in the twenty-four hours. Funerals 
were incessant, until the low-muffled bell, constantly 
tolling, quite struck upon the nerves. Hearses were 
continually passing through the streets, not moving 
at a slow pace as on ordinary occasions, but hurrying 
and rattling over the stones with their burthen of 
dead people in their slight, hastily knocked-together 
coffins. Those living, and as yet unattacked, ran 
away, leaving the dead and the dying together. 

Now came the real pressure of work, seeking out 
the dead from the dying, putting them into their 
shells, carrying those who were only sufifering from 
fright into a large tent in the neighbourhood. Each 
day brought fresh horrors and. greater difficulties, 
for the number of workers decreased as the need of 
them became more urgent. 

One momiag, as Bernard was hurrying down a 
by-street to see some people he was very uneasy 
about, he heard some one calling him, and turn- 
ing, saw Mr. Lucie stretching out of an upper 
window. 

" Come here one moment, Longley, for heaven's 
sake, if you can." 

Bernard hastily went to him, and saw at a glance 
that room's tragedy, A young mother lying dead. 
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with her living baby so tightly clasped in her arms 
that Mr. Lucie for the moment could not unlock 
them; an old woman, probably her mother, lying 
apparently asleep on the floor, with an empty brandy 
bottle equally tightly clasped ; and, cowering in a 
comer, a little boy of four or so, cryiug and shiver*- 
ing with terror. Longley succeeded in unfastening 
the dead fingers, but the baby woke up and wailed. 

" I'll send some one here to bury her," said Mr. 
Lucie, pointing to the bed ; " but that drunken old 
woman is not to be trusted with the children, I 
know her of old." 

" She is dead, too," said Longley, looking closely 
at her. 

Mr. Lucie turned suddenly, went nearer to her ; to 
his horror it was so. 

"Where's your father, my boy?" said he. 
" They put him in a box and took him away." 
" K you get them to come and bury these two," 
said Longley, "I will go with the children to the 
* Long-room.' They will look after them there ; " 
and carrying the baby as tenderly as its own 
mother could have done, he went there at once, the 
little boy following him. 

Old Miss Kynaston was helping Isabel and Aunt 
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Sarah to attend to the orphan children. He gave 
them up to them, and, happier and richer by a loving 
look from Isabel, went back to the place for which 
he was bound, when Mr. Lucie called him into a 
little cottage near the river. He went into one of 
the rooms ; there, lying in a comer, was what he at 
first took for a heap of rags. It was a child lying 
on an old sack, shivering with cold, though it was 
warm and sultry, and racked with pain. 

" Why is she not on the bed P" said he to a dis- 
tracted woman by his side. 

" Her mother's there," she replied, drawing back 
the curtain a little ; " and they've setten down the 
coffin in the passage, and winnot put her in, they're 
that feared." 

With his own hands Bernard put the woman in 
the coffin, removed the bedding, had fresh brought, 
and lifted the dying child upon it. 

" I thought you said, you believed nothing," said 
Mr. Addison, who came in while he was doing it. 

" I don't believe one word of what you believe ; 
but I do believe." 

"What?" said the clergyman kindly, taking his 
hand. 

*' I wish I knew ; I wish it had been made more 
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plain to me. I believe in one God and Father of ns 
all. There I stop. I know no more. I don't know 
why He made me. I have no distinct hope of ever 
seeing Him. He is, I feel, best served by unselfish- 
ness. If I could believe in all that you do, should 
I not be only too glad P'' 
Mr. Addison wrung his hand. 
" Another time, my dear friend. We must talk 
of this again. God bless you now." And they 
passed on their way. 

At length, when upwards of eleven hundred had 
died, an unusually sultry day was followed by a 
fearftil thunderstorm; peal after peal of thunder 
crashed right over their heads; flashes of vivid 
violet forked lightning seemed hardly to wait until 
the thunder was over to dart angrily forth. This 
lasted an hour ; then came a shower in the sunlight, 
so heavy that the rain dashed up from everything it 
touched in blinding spray. All the gutters and 
spouts overflowed, and the whole town seemed as if 
it woidd be washed away. After two hours of this 
the heavy, dark clouds cleared away, and a fresh, 
bright afternoon followed. And after this there 
were no new cases of cholera. 

Two days or so after this, Bernard, feeling 
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languid and far from well, came home again in the 
morning. Isabel was in her own room, not hoping 
to see him again, except perhaps for a short time in 
the evening, when Miss Thompson came in. 

" Run down-stairs, my pet ; there's Mr. Longley 
in the drawing-room, all by hisself. I can tell you, 
if he was my sweetheart, I'd soon be with him. He's 
worth putting one's self out for. No nonsense about 
him — not a bit ; but when he sets hisself to work 
with a thing, he does it. It's not often I takes a fancy, 
that it isn't ; but he has my good word, and shall 
have 1 There's Mrs. Hilditch (Dorothy that was, be- 
fore she offended me past cure), she comes to me, before 
she left, with a long face; and says, ' My d — e — a — ^r 
Aunt Sarah, I'm sadly afraid Isabel is going to 
marry an infidel, (she likes fine words you know, 
poor thing !). So I says, ' That has an ugly sound, 
Dorothy. I don't know what sort of an infidel Mr. 
Longley may be, but I am sure he is doing a Chris- 
tian's work now.' So she pulls a long face, and says, 
' You know, Aunt Sarah, we are taught that works of 
themselves are nothing.' * Mebbys we are, Dorothy,' 
said I ; ' but we are also taught, " by their fruits you 
shall know them ;". and I know a vast of improduc- 
tive trees I'd like to fell myself.' She gives me 
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sucli a queer look, and then says quite sweet, ' Don't 
you think, dear Aunt Sarah, it is my duty to take 
those dear children out of danger P ' So I said * Yes' 
to that, and thought it would be a good riddance. 
And now, my dear child, do not stand talking here 
this way, and him down-stairs alone. Run away, 
do." 

" m go in a moment : but, before I go, I must 
say one thing. You all speak as if Bernard were 
not a believer. That is anything but true. We 
often speak of these things together ; and I do not 
think I ever knew a more deeply religious man than 
he is. Of course he does not care for ritualism, as 
Mr. Addison does ; and, from a natural reserve of 
nature, and deeper feeling of reverence, he cannot 
talk about such things as Mr. Lucie does ; but he 
respects and loves both these men for their goodness, 
and worships the same God as they do, though 
perhaps in a diflferent way." 

Bernard was very much exhausted, and felt it 
now that there was no more work to be done. His 
mind and body had both been on the stretch for a 
, long time. He was trying to think how long, when 
Isabel went in. He could not calculate it somehow, 
nor could she, at first, help him. During all these 
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weeks there had been no time for thought. It seemed 
years since the days when they used to go about their 
business, or pleasure, free from this nightmare of 
human suffering. She sat down on a chair near 
him, so that he coidd half shut his eyes and still see 
her. He took her hand, and, happy in mute com- 
panionship, they passed a quiet hour or so. It was 
several weeks before he was himself again. There 
was no precise illness, but every nerve and muscle 
required rest. He was tolerably well if perfectly 
quiet, but wretchedly conscious of his weakness 
when he began to move. Eleven weeks of their 
probation passed, and left them loving each other 
infinitely more than at its beginning. Then, if any 
one had told them this would be the case, they 
would not have believed it possible. 

Aunt Sarah had left for her own home, Mrs. 
Hilditch had returned, and still Bernard was not 
well. Isabel was not very anxious about him, for 
she felt sure he only needed quiet ; but she had a 
letter in her pocket which she did not like to show 
him, from Mr. Lambert, begging her to go to them 
in Brussels if she could, as soon as her three months 
were over, for her sister was far from well. The 
thought of goiQg gave her great pain. She had 
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become so accustomed to have Bernard with her, 
that it seemed perfectly unnatiLral even to think of 
parting, so she kept the letter back, thinking she 
would tell him when he was a little better; and 
when he was better, not having the courage to do 
it before it was absolutely necessary. Gradually, 
though slowly, he became all but well. 

Mrs. Vipont came to see them one day, with a 
long letter from Magdalen to read to them. Mag- 
dalen had been to Venice, Rome, Naples, — 

"The usual round, my dear, that people make 
who are never going to be able to afford a tour 
again." 

She was charmed with all she had seen. She was 
coming back to England, to stay with Maurice's 
father and mother ; and, " Would you believe it, my 
dear Miss Temple, they are going to try to get that 
young man into Parliament. It will be as good as a 
play to see Magdalen having to control her tempers. 
For you know she won't have to show them to the 
people at Newsham, or her husband will get no 
votes." 

Isabel saw Bernard's look of indignation, and 
that he was on the point of answering this attack, 
and asked, " How is little Freddy to-day P'* 
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" I can hardly say ; but I oan*t help thinking he 
will soon go home." 

" I am very glad of that/' said Isabel, " for Mag- 
dalen's sake." 

"My dear Miss Temple!" and Mrs. Vipont 
looked frightfully shocked. 

" Do you mean to say that he is going to die ?" 
said Isabel, slowly catching her meaning. " I am 
very sorry." 

" Well, I've done all I can for him, Tm sure ; and 
as for the bishop, no one can say how kind he has 
been. He has read aloud to him two good hours 
every day." 

"Dear me," said Bernard ; " I am afraid St. Paul 
will suflfer for that, if the child does not !" 

Mrs. Vipont coughed, looked dubiously from one 
to another, and asked — 

" Are you not going out to-day, Mr. Longley ? A 
drive will do you good. I met Mr. Hilditch, who 
congratidated me on Boreas having got out of the 
east to-day, so you might really venture." 

" I have been out a short time this morning." 

"That poor Mr. Addison is dying," continued 
Mrs. Vipont ; " he completely overworked himself." 

" Not dying, I hope," said Bernard in real anxiety. 
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" Yes, dying, I believe. Low fever and all that 
kind of thing. And now, good-bye, young people, I 
have hosts of places to go to." 

" I must see Addison," said Bernard sadly. " I 
cannot tell you how I love that man ; and to hear 
Mrs. Vipont speaking of his illness in that heartless, 
indifferent manner, is too much to endure. I'll go 
to him now, I think." 

"Poor fellow !" said Isabel. " I do hope he will 
not die." 

" I am sure I hope not. It will be a great loss to 
me if he does. As far as he is concerned, I feel 
very much as his poor Irish servant does. Did J 
tell you what she said yesterday when I inquired if 
he were better ? * Lord love him, sir, he's very bad,, 
sir ; but whichever way it goes, his bed has been 
made in heaven this long time, sir.'" • 

Bernard went again, hoping this time to hear a 
better account ; but it was even as Mrs. Vipont had 
said — ^all hope seemed to be at an end. 
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" Mer, Nay, gentle Romeo, we must have you dance. 

Horn, Not I, believe me : you have dancing shoes, 
With nimble soles ; I have a soul of lead, 
So stakes me to the ground, I cannot move. 

My mind misgives, 

Stme consequence, yet hanging in the stars. 

Shall bitterly begin his fearful date 

With this night's revels.** 

Borneo and Juliet. 

" Jaquea, I am for other than for dancing measures." 

Ae You Like IL 

The stars in their courses seemed to fight against 
the marriage of Bernard and Isabel, for now, when 
he was well again,- their probation over, and they 
were hoping to be married as soon as the Lamberts 
returned, came an urgent telegram from Mr. Lam- 
bert, entreating Isabel not to lose an hour in start- 
ing to her sister's aid if she possibly coidd leave 
Dorminster. Mrs. Lambert was dangerously ill, 
and her illness was aggravated by foreign servants 
and foreign ways ; nothing coidd be got which he 
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wished for, or done as it should be. Isabel set off at 
once, luckily just catchiug a boat from Hull to 
Antwerp, so she would soon reach Brussels. 

Longley went to town, intending to hire a studio 
and begin a large picture for the Royal Academy ; 
but he was not up to the mark. So he paid a visit 
or two to old college friends, arid then went down 
to Newsham to stay with Magdalen and Kynaston 
at Sir David Kynaston' s house. 

Newsham Hall was near the coast, in a bleak and 
sea-bitten tract of country. You recognised its 
proximity in the stunted and misshapen trees, whose 
tops seemed gnawed off, and the fretted stone- work 
of all the old buildings on their seaward side. 
It was a square bleak house, but full of a merry 
Christmas party, all bent on enjoyiug themselves, 
and on assisting young Maurice Kynaston to fasci- 
nate the free and independent electors of Port New- 
sham, a seaport town close by. 

If balls, dinners, and amateur theatricals could do 
it, he was safe. These were got up on every imagin- 
able pretext. The young ladies were charmed with 
Maurice, the gentlemen with Magdalen, and it really 
did seem ludicrously impertinent for a dignified 
Q.C, to come down from London to oppose him. 
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Kynaston was not so confident of success — anyhow 
there must be another ball. No one could call 
giving a ball an act of bribery and corruption, for 
he liked a ball himself, and meant to enjoy himself; 
and no one could say that he danced with people for 
their votes, for he was very certain of one thing, and 
that was, that he only danced with the pretty girls 
after immolating himself heroically during the first 
dance. 

The billiard-room was to be the ball-room, and on 
the day appointed every available person was pressed 
into the service of decorating it. Magdalen, in a 
closely fitting blue serge dress and a pair of gardening 
gloves on, was busy among the evergreens, and two 
or three young ladies were making wreaths of 
ivy and stringing holly-berries. The billiard-room 
opened into the conservatory, which was to be hung 
with coloured lamps. Every moment some new 
decoration was thought of, but hands failed to carry 
them out. Magdalen darted off to seek Bernard, 
who had not come forward to assist them as the 
other gentlemen had. 

" Bernard," cried she, " you m'mt come and help 
us. The room never will be ready, and I do so want 
it to be nice." 
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" I could not, really, Magdalen/' 
" Why not, Bernard P It is not as if you were 
ill ; but you know you are quite strong again now 
— ^you know you are/' 

" Well, yes, I am well enough ; it's not that, but 
it is not at all in my way," said he lazily. 

" Dear me, I'll show you what you must do, if 
you will only come/' 

" Have you not got Lacy and Collins, and all the 
girls, and ever so many gardeners besides?'* 

" I could do with as many more. The gardeners 
are no use. They won't even split the branches of 
evergreens if they can help it. They only want to 
show their shrubs off." 

" Oh, Magdalen, dear, have mercy. I want to be 
quiet." 

" How lazy you are, Bernard. I only want you 
to help to hang up the wreaths, and tie them with 
red braid, and knock in the nails, and cut up the 
stiff bits of holly." 

Bernard groaned, but said he would come. 
" That's right, be quick then ; and if you work 
properly I'll tell you a secret." 

Magdalen's secret was this : that as Mrs. Lambert 
was now well, she (with Lady Kynaston's consent) 
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had, at the last moment, written to Isabel to beg* her 
to come for this Chnstmas-eye's party. Her arrival 
was to be a surprise to Bernard. She was to sail 
from Antwerp to Hull, and would probably be with 
them in the afternoon. But Bernard by no means 
distinguished himself as a worker. He was idle 
about going up ladders, did not shine in tying 
knots, and often forgot what he was about entirely. 

" Bernard, I am ashamed of you," said Magdalen. 
" I never saw any one so thoroughly idle. It is too 
bad when we have so much to do. You used to 
work hard enough in summer.'* 

" That is the only kind of work I am good for, 
Magdalen. I am afraid all my energy goes to that." 

"Please, however, to hang up that wreath of 
holly, and mind, if you do it carelessly you will 
prick your fingers." 

The other gentlemen worked away very diligently ; 
the day was too bad for them to have any repining 
about out-door amusements, and as their billiard- 
table had been carried ofi^, they might as well be 
doing this as anything else ; besides, one might do 
worse things than help two or three pretty girls to 
ornament a ball-room — so thought Messrs. Lacy and 
Collins. 
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Lady Kynaston came in now and then, put her 
eye-glass to her eye, and pronounced all very good. 

" I am so short-sighted, my dear children, that I 
cannot in the least see what you are doing, but it 
looks very nice. Would you believe it, Mr. Long- 
ley," she added, joining him at the window, " I can- 
not even see to the end of the groimds. I know 
the old castle is just down there, but I cannot see it. 
I see, you are looking at it." 

" At this moment I am looking at the signal." 
. "What does it say, Longley?" inquired Captain 
Collins. 

" Let me see, I almost forget the signals. The 
cone is at the top and the drum at the bottom — that 
is something bad from the North, is it not P" 

" That is a bad wind for this coast." 

Bernard did not speak. He leant against the 
window and looked out. 

" Come away, Mr. Longley ; don't stand looking 
at the sea any longer, it makes one melancholy. I 
can't bear to hear the waves, and one cannot get the 
sound out of one's ears imless there is a noise." 

Bernard followed his hostess from the window. 

Kynaston, who was out on electioneering business, 
came in to luncheon, very hungry. Magdalen found 
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a moment to ask him privately if there was any 
danger for Isabel in crossing. 

" There's a jolly storm coming, they say. I met 
some of the pilots ; but Isabel's safe enough. Hull 
is not like this place, and besides, she is at Hull now 
if she's coming at all. There's no storm yet, you 
know.'* 

"That is a good thing. I am so glad I said 
nothing about Isabel's coming to Bernard. He goes 
mooning about, just as if she were in danger, and 
he had an inkling of it. He makes me so uncom- 
fortable." 

" You silly child, I don't suppose she will come at 
all. You had no answer, you know." 

" She had plenty of time to set off after getting 
my letter, and if she is like me she will come." 

" Oh, you are so fond of balls," said he, purposely 
misunderstanding her to teaze her. 

" I am not thinking about the ball, and she won't 
care anything about it either. She will be here to 
keep Christmas with us and Bernard. I only wish 
we had thought of asking her sooner." 

In the evening Magdalen looked the very prettiest 
of pretty brides, in a creamy- white satin dress, with 
the Wynyard diamonds, which were so splendid. 
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that, had she not been a very pretty girl, there was a 
danger of them receiving more admiration than she 
did. She did not trouble about her looks, but was 
honestly enjoying herself in a way quite new to her. 
Isabel had not arrived, but she was not anxious 
about her, for, after all, she had no reasonable grouiid 
for expecting her. She danced every dance in a 
whirl of delight and excitement. "How lovely 
Mrs. Kynaston looks!" echoed on all sides. One 
lady who envied her diamonds, ventured to say to 
her neighbour, " That is the dress she ought to have 
been married in V^ but was crushed instantly by the 
assurance that no matter what she " had on at her 
wedding, she could not help looking an angel.'* 
Bernard danced too, but something seemed to weigh 
on his spirits. He could not account for it — ^he 
fancied he could not have regained his strength so 
completely as he had imagined. He danced, how- 
ever, and tried to feel happy. 

The music was very good, and the wildness of the 
night without, if anything, heightened the sense of 
warmth and enjoyment within. The booming of 
guns was heard faintly through the noise of the 
wind and music. They were inaudible to all but 
those who were watching for them, and one by one 
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these quietly left the room. Two or tliree old 
oflS-cers, who were past all service but that of escort- 
ing their daughters to balls, looked rather anxiously 
after the officers who left, and made their way 
through the conservatory into the shrubbery, from 
which you could see the cliflfe and harbour. On 
such a night as this, however, they could not learn 
much by looking out. " If this lasts," said one as he 
went in, " the rocks will tell a tale in the morning." 

Bernard, who had followed them out, stayed a 
minute or two behind them. He heard guns doubt- 
less fired from some vessel in distress, and saw the 
flash of rockets. When he went back to the ball- 
room, the dancers looked to him so many maniacs 
whirling round in an unmeaning manner, dressed 
out, bedizened, and unnatural. He hurriedly put 
on his great coat and went again into the garden by 
another door — from thence to the old castle which 
stood on the battery above the harbour. 

There were lights at sea, showing three vessels 
tossing about on the bar, trying to cross it and get 
in. Below there seemed to be a crowd of people, for 
lights were flashing here and there, and black objects 
moving about, though the blinding rain nearly 
deprived him of all power of sight. He tried to 
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make his way down the cliff to the beach, but the 
ground was so saturated that he sank deep in mud at 
eveiy step. It was full of holes, and so slippery that 
he had the greatest difficulty in keeping his footing ; 
with the constant danger, too, of stumbling over the 
cliff. At last he made his way down the bank. 
Numbers of sailors and life-boatsmen were hurrying 
hither and thither, carrying people rescued from the 
wreck, dead or alive, into the coast-guard's house, or 
into the bath house. One passed Bernard so close, 
with a woman in his arms, that they knocked against 
each other. 

" Easy all ! mind where you're going. More need 
bear a hand, for I'm most done up ! " 

Bernard took the woman in his arms. She was 
wrapped in a large cloak which covered her; but 
it was an icy cold burden. 

" Is she dead P" he asked. 

" No, not she — ^leastways I think not " 

Bernard hurried on with her, guided by the sailor, 
into the house, where lying all round he saw people 
who had been saved from the ships. He laid her for 
a moment on the table — ^very tenderly, for she was a 
woman, and no doubt some one loved her. 

" We'll take her inside, sir," said a woman coming 
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out of an inner room. There's my bed ready. Fve 
no use for it myself tins night." 

Bernard again took her in his arms, and followed 
his guide, who drew the bed-clothes down. He laid 
her in the place made ready for her, and the woman 
drew her cloak from her face, and prepared to 
remove it altogether, but Bernard rushed to her, 
threw his arms round her, and pressed his face to 
hers in agonized inquiry for warmth and life — ^for it 
was Isabel ! She was cold and stiff, and her hair all 
wet. The horror was too much for him, and he 
fainted. The woman did not even look at him, but 
took off Isabel's damp things, rolled her in blankets, 
put hot bottles to her feet, forced a little brandy into 
her mouth, and chafed her limbs. There was no 
sign of life to any but a practised eye. But wrecks 
were common on this dangerous coast, and she was, 
as she expressed it afterwards to Bernard, "never 
sure of having her bed to herself in the winter 
time." 

This done, she turned to look at Bernard. When 
she saw he was coming to she said, " What set you 
to go and faint P I never knew such a daft thing to 
do. She's no more dead than you are ! Ch^r up, 
and take some brandy." 
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He dragged himself to the bedside again, and laid 
his face by IsabeFs. He half thought he heard her 
breathing. He knelt down and listened with sick- 
ening anxiety. 

" Honey, bairn," said the woman kindly, " it's 
only a faint. She'll come round safe enough. Til 
be bound. She's opening her eyes now." 

She opened them for one moment, a half smile 
flitted over her face as she saw Bernard, but faded 
away instantly, and she relapsed into unconscious-* 
ness. 



VOL. II. 
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'* Viola, perchance he is not drowned : What think yon, sailors 
Capt, It is perchance that you yourself were sayed. 
Viola. O, my poor brother." 
^ As Tou Like It, 

Thb next day she was removed to the Hall, but 
for a fortnight she lay in a semi-torpid state. When 
Bernard went into the room where she was, she 
looked up, smiled lang^dly, but seemed to have no 
wish or power to speak. The doctor said she would 
soon be all right again, but that the quieter she was 
and the less she talked the better. Bernard learnt 
that the Ocean Queen, from which she had been 
brought on shore, was a little screw steamer, sailing 
in the summer from Port Newsham to Hamburg 
with passengers, and in the winter to St. Petersburg 
freighted with coals. She had not been able to cross 
the bar the night before, and had tossed about there 
until the life-boat had brought off those on board. 
She was now a complete wreck. 
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Isabel was one of a boatM wMch liad been picked 
up by the Ocean Queen that same day. They 
were the sole survivors from the wreck of the OUer- 
baurn, a steamer plying between Antwerp and Hull, 
which had been overtaken by a gale and swept by a 
sea, which broke her rudder and carried away one of 
her boats. One of the remaining boats had been 
swamped from overcrowding, only the small dingy 
had escaped. It contained the engineer and some of 
the most skilful sailors, and at first one of the 
passengers who seemed to have got the party together, 
and who had kept his place until the last, when he 
leapt back into the sinking vessel, and almost threw 
Isabel into the boat in his stead. 

Mrs. Lambert was telegraphed for, but Magdalen 
was the best nurse, though she said Bernard did the 
most to bring her round. After about a fortnight, to 
their great delight, she was well enough to leave her 
room. Still she never spoke of what she had gone 
through. 

One morning Magdalen received a letter from 
Mrs. Vipont, announcing little Freddy's death, and 
begging her to write and tell Vipont of it if she 
knew where he was. On hearing this the tears 
streamed down Isabel's face. 
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"What is it, Isabel P Don't, my dariing; the 
poor child had a miserable time of it." 

"It's not that, Magdalen — ifs not that; but I 
cannot tell you what it is ! I wish Bernard would 
come ; " and Isabel wrung her hands and looked 
wretched. 

" How silly I was to read that letter aload, when 
you are so weak ! Sit down, dear Isabel, I will send 
Bernard to you at once,'' said Magdalen, kissing her. 

When he came, she was sitting crying. He did 
not try to check her, for he thought it would do her 
good. " What is it, darling Isabel P — tell me." 

" Poor Vipont Wynyard ! I could not tell you ; 
indeed I hardly knoi^ if it is true yet, myself; all 
that happened is so conftised in my mind. Some- 
times I think it is a dream. I want to tell you how 
I think it all was if I can. We left Antwerp in the 
afternoon. I stayed in the cabin at first, I remember ; 
for the others were there, too, and none of them 
would go on deck with me. Afterwards the air was 
so stifling below, that I thought I would go up so 
long as we were in the river. When I got up I saw 
a gentleman, and thought he was Vipont Wynyard ; 
but he turned aside instantly and went to another 
part of the vessel. I looked once or twice, and 
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fancied lie was watclxing me, but he took care I did 
not see him. I went down soon after, for it was so 
cold. I did not undress myself. And then, the 
storm came '' (and she shuddered at the recollection). 
" I don't know how long it lasted, but I was sure we 
were going to be drowned, and I seemed to feel no 
pity or sorrow for myself, but my mind was full of 
you and how you would feel it. Then they brought 
down some men who had been knocked against the 
side of the vessel and very much hurt, and we had 
to tear up some linen and things for them ; but it 
was almost impossible to move about. After that I 
think I must have fallen into a stupor ; btit a man 
came to me where I was lying, and said hurriedly, 
* Are you dressed ?' I said, * Yes.' He took me in 
his arms, and said, * They are going off in the boats. 
You shall have my place. If you can get home, tell 
Magdalen that her brother had some honour left in 
him.' When at last we got on deck, he put my arms 
round something and told me to cling to it for my 
life until he came back. I could see nothing but 
blinding spray, and hear nothing but the roar of the 
water and the hissing of the steam. When he came 
back, he said, *You must jump when I tell you.' 
I saw a boat with some men in it. It seemed miles 
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below me, but the next moment rose close to. Se 
kissed me, and seemed to throw me in. He threw 
his coat after me, and they wrapped me in it ; and, 
oh, darling Bernard, never ask me one word more 
about it, and never let me go on the sea again !'' 

Bernard sat thinking. Blood was worth some- 
thing after all. No doubt he had been on his way 
home to see his boy. Now he was gone — ^the boy 
gone — and Magdalen the only one left ! 

He tried to find the coat, but had great difficulty 
in tracing it. When he at last succeeded every- 
thing had been taken from the pockets but a note- 
book with two or three entries in Vipont's hand- 
writing. They wrote to the firm which employed 
him abroad, and were informed '^ that he had asked 
for leave of absence for a week on urgent family 
business, but that to their great surprise he had 
neither come back nor written. They were keeping 
his situation open for him, as. he was a valuable ser- 
vant, but could not continue to do so much longer." 

Isabel was better now that she had told all, and 
regained strength daily, so much so that Mrs. Lam- 
bert resolved to move her to Cleadon. When there 
she gradually became herself again. 
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Magdalen and her husband made Wynyard their 
home whenever they were not obliged to be in 
London on parliamentary duties. What a changed 
place it was ! The drawing-room was refiimished, 
the " Repose in Egypt," in worsted work, dismissed 
to an attic, and a chefd^ceuvre of Bernard's put in 
its place. Even a Mudie box made its way into the 
house ; but, what was a still greater change, Mag- 
dalen was as happy as the day was long. 

April was fixed for Bernard's wedding — ^the end 
of the month — and the happy couple were to make 
their way to Scotland, and there settle down for the 
simmier, endeavouring to get perfect happiness out 
of each other's company and work. Isabel had no 
fortune, and an artist, especially if a good one, is 
seldom rich, so they were also to solve the problem 
of how little people could live on and yet be happy. 
In the beginning of April, however, Bernard, 
then staying at "Wynyard, received a letter from 
Miss Thompson's solicitor, informing him of the 
decease of that lady, and that he was mentioned 
in her will as her heir. She bequeathed to him 
the interest of £20,000 for his sole use. The 
principal, however was to be disposed of in the 
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following manner hereafter: — £5,000 to Bertha 
Courtenay Hilditch ; £5,000 to Edith Clifford Hil- 
ditch; £5,000 to Alice Sibyl Maud Hilditch; 
£5,000 to Gwendolen Percy Hilditch : each to have 
her portion on her marriage, provided she married a 
respectable tradesman, who made a practice of 
serving his customers, standing behind his own 
counter. To revert to Bernard as soon as the said 
husband gave up this personal attendance. 

Should Bernard refase to accept this legacy, or 
any part of it, it was all to go to charitable pur- 
poses (specified in the will) unconditionally. 

" It's a bigotive will that," observed Mrs. Watson 
when she heard of it ; " but I am real glad Mr. 
Longley will be the better for it. Lord, I often 
used to think he would pent hisself away." 



THE END. 
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